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I^TE one summer 
afternoon a vpner- 
ablt; old man ontcvrRci 
^ a tail officE! building 
in Shanghttt, ChinEi. 
The elevators had stopped 
mnninjj, but this fact meaiit 
nothing to this aficfd traveler. 
Eagerlj\ dewintf? his piRhity 
years5, tie climbed fourteen 
ftighfe <A stuira and finally 
reached the oflke of a mer- 
ehart of importance. 

Hp had bcH>n in tbis 
particular office? many timeM 
before, always in pursuit of 
buamesB, but always recpiv- 
ing the aume answer: there 
^m. no ]>usi!ieati to be had. 
But this time the seene 
chanj^ddn and t?ie "Par East 
merchantf chiiUcrLp^od by the 
(lisiplny of indomitable spirit, 
Buncumbed to American en- 
terprifje and sjuve an Ameri- 
can flhippini;; line the first 
shipment of ponaequenpe it 
had ever received from thi-'^ 
(luarter. And thus Robert 
Dollar fin ally fCnTned a busi- 
neiSj cont-ict whkh he had 
Koufiht for many years. 

For a quarter of a cen- 
tury be had been iitriviTig to 
build up a miniature A meri- 
fan Merchant. Marine with- 
out any grants or concessions 
from t!ifi Government. He 
had heon schooled in the idea 
thatf aftpr all, real busitiesiij 
is but a aer\dce to mankhxd, and that in 
extending his shipping faeilitleH he waa 
ofTerlnjj the beat that human inj^enuity 
could devise, and that the world as well 
aa him^lf would be benefited. Oe may 
have felt at times that he needed iinaa- 
cial help in the nature of a ship Bubtsidy, 
but the lack of this did not prevent 
him from beginninR operations without 
themr And 30 his bubiinfjss Rrew with- 
out Govern tnent aid, and incidentally 
any preferent-ial rales which existed 
were not for hi?i benefit aloiiie but for 
hia forei|rn campstitors aji welU 
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s\\ip&^ aitiA pijuyadoxical as it -tnay .^cerit^ wc 
need more American ships., hut of the right 

lypc. What luc patriotically call «u-r AmeW- 
can Merchant Md>'ivie is hut a shadow of what 
it should he. Wc handls most of the ccirgfKs n/e 
securCj hul what wc sccurcin prapartimt to the 
total avuil^blii isai best very small. Sfn^icthi-iig 
is uyidotihtcdly wrong vith our yncthads. It is 
dijflictdt to discuss our present lac\ of biMft^ 
-y] ess for American ships i-vithotit at the soma 
time coi'ering, the .subject of our Marciia-iit 
Marine, fvr in reality one is embodied in the 
other. With a practical plan for a Mctxhant 
Marina the probk'tn of \ecping, omt ships 
btisy would ahnost if not ewtirttty disappear . 



Competition did not kill tbis busi- 

neaa any more tban it doen any health^'- 
busiJiesa which has for its purpose a 
di.Htinct service, liobert Dollar's ex- 
perience in .'^eenrirtg bUBiiieas was fun- 
damentally no different from that 
of any other American, husiinefea man 
seeltinu t-o develop a buf:iines;a? ajiiainst 
odds. It was typical of that same 
fixed pur(>Obe and Yankee pertinacity 
which has played auch an impor- 
tant part En the revolutionizing of 
American industry' during the past few 
years. With this in viewi, laymen can 
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approach tbe subject of our 
Merchant Marine with fewer 

misjjivinRs. 

The subject h always of 
importance becausse it nec- 
cii^rily involves our world 
relation.^; and furthermore, 
f.iecause it is no broad and 
demands the mo«t compre- 
henstve thought, its dis- 
cusigion hfia been limited 
in moat eaaea to those most 
directly interested mantj- 
facturerg and producers. 
True, it haft been niEide the 
rcKjtball of politics, but thi^ 
in a measures has sjerved to 
brinj;: ittf weaknesses to the 
attention of the many 'A'Iio 
otherRriJuj would have paid 
Little or no att4?'ntton to it. 

To say that America 
needs an elfective Merchant 
Marine is to state an ele- 
mental truth; f>ut to devise 
a eoncrete, pTactical plan 
upon which to found snch 
an institution m a vastly 
different proposition. For 
jwme reason the mind oF the 
average business man looks 
upon a Merchant Marine 
as sometliEng set apart from 
ordinary bustneHs; that from 
its nature it muj^t receive 
jfrants or concesKtionH in 
order to put it upon a firm 
Ijagis, 

Not so long: ago wo con- 
Hidered that our railroad** 
eould not be run alonj? ordinary biisi- 
nesa lines; but of late we have found 
them to be subiect to the ordinary 
rules of busines^^, and managed by 
T'effular human bein(»!j. When we made 
this- discovery we beg;an to cooperate 
with them and they then l^egan the 
most tremendous development in their 
history- 

And why should we not apprriach 
American shipping in the same atti- 
tude'^ There is nothing mysterious 
alwiit it any more than there h to any 
American Itusineas. TmCt it takes 
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capital, but so does any busintfe't. It 

musi; mf!f:t conipptitioti, but no muat 
■Any rp.^uin.T Amc-ricran business. It vviU 
tEtkc time io develop it, but, ho it doea 
any hcjilthy buttinPHS. 

I3ut somehow we 
with our thout^hla of 
an Americun Mw- 
chant Marine tbp \iHqjx 
of a Go vfirnmioiit sub- 
sidy -eithc^r direct or 
indirect rinunci^it aid 
to our shippiri]^ in- 
terestij. Our cortst- 
vAm trfid^ is alrf*ady 
limited to Aimfiriciiti 
.■^hips, so to this ph- 
tent wo havt! rtwo]^- 
niaed preferential 
treatment. 

It la oiivious that 
tbfl esLAioai and iiim- 
plcst method of ae- 
curing an American 
Merchant Marine would he. a definite 
system of Gcvernmetit aid either to 
oivnln^ or opemting eompaniea. The 
line of lea.'it rp&istance is always jit- 
Iraotive, eiip.i?!e] Etlly to the claaa which 
looks to quick rather than to permanent 
results. 

We point for proof of subatdv- to tbo 
fact thut our early American railroads 
were given huge grants* of land as well 
aa certiiin money conoesaiona, but we 
rttjHH the vital diff<i!Tence thttt with our 
railroads it was a blazing of piiths into 
territory where civilizittion 'Vt'Ha almo,4.t 
unknownt wher^i neither population 
nor poEssible tonnage; was iTOmin?!nt+ 
(Jiviliaation naturHlly followed, but 
only aa i-Aat as the rail carriers de- 
veloped their rp.MflurefiH. With our 
Merchant Marine, we have rot only 
eatfLbliflhpd trade routes, together with 
an immediate advunL':ed civilization, a 
tonrajje to encourajje it, but com- 
mercial trfsaties to give effect to out 
busineaa reLationsihiiJa, 

n is rut Ivtiifer a prohle-m. of deiH-loji- 
itts cinlizatioit; b»t of taking care of iVa 
deMand$. Why thou .<;houId Amerioiin 
capital h^ftitatc to back our commercial 
needs? Simply a matter of psychology. 
We have not been triiined to l>la!5e new 
ocean routes, beeauise it has been so 
easy to stttisfy our wanto by msiinK 
roatea alre^idy t^jtablisbed by foreign 
tjhipiS- Some of thcifiR trade routes had 
hppn subjiidiKed in some form or other 
either hy rail difTerential, as in France 
and Germany J or by various formes of 
refunds. It is not etrange, therefore, 
that AmefLcan «tr>Jtal m always skep- 
ileal ftbout investing in channels where 
competition is unufiually keen^ and 
es3pGcia.lly where: optirating coats are in 
favor of the competitor. 

Regardleaa of where the responaibil- 
ity belonffs (and he would Ije wise in- 
deed who could fix the entire re- 
,qponaibinty with any degroc of cer- 
tainty) thp real reason for our lack of 
an American Merchant Jifarine has 




been tho total abaenoe of any well-de- 
fined national policy which ooxild com- 
mand any general support* 

DiactiiS^ion throuj^hout the country 
has developed individual ideas, but 
regardless of their merit they have not 
been crj^atiilliaed into 
one forteiul, practical 
and comprehensive 
proi^ram which could 
appeal to the public 
iinaf^ination suffi- 
ciently to be carried 
to a completion. The 
merchant and the 
maTuifacturer, hu^ 
with their domestic 
problems, have not 
felt it their busineaa, 
while the farmer has 
had trouble enough 
at home without dab- 
bling into questiona 
of foreiEn commerce. 
But neverthelesa these arp tho fl;entle- 
men who iriust ultimately heeome in- 
terewted if a Merchant Marine shall 
be developed. They are either dirc+clly 
or indirectly intere-Mted and entitled to 
the f^rac protection as the shipowner, 
the shipbuilderj and thoae who furnish 
capital for investment in the shipping: 
business. 

Without this policy it baa been easy 
to belittle the efforts of the Shipping 
Board ctnd the Emergency neet cor- 
poration and these criticisms have ao 
appealed to the public prejudice that 
they have developed widespread lack 
of confidence as well as au&picion to- 
ward these national ageneies- 

NifikiTti} id tiiM^ so enrourases 
suspicion iiif the lack of a dcfmiie policy. 
And all this time, while we have 
been fumbling around for a solution of 
our Merchant Marine problem, our 
foreign shipping interests have become 
more firmly en- 
trenched in Ameri- 
can Commerce. By 
frequency of Hailingu, 
lowest raten. and re- 
liabilttj'' of fiervice 
which has grown 
with the yearSn they 
have ingratiated 
themseiv'es into 
American buainess 
until the American 
dollar has quitfi nat- 
urally gravitated to- 
ward them in prefer- 
ence to our American 
boats with their in- 
frequent sailings, 
they- higher rates and inconsi^stency of 
operation. 

It is eaay to blame the Shipping 
Board for lack of activity or lack of a 
policy. No one seems to question the 
integrity of its members^ but if for no 
other reason than that it haa lacked the 
ability to place our Merchant Marine 
upon a firmer ba£i;£^ it has not appealed 




to public imagination. But in reality 
It has done much for American ship- 
ping, although unable to place ua upon 
a commercial parity with loxeign coun- 
tries. 

There are some who still hark back 
to the old daj's of the sailing schoon(?ra 
when we thought ourselves a real sea- 
faring pt^opte^ and they ask to be re^ 
stored lo what they term our 'former 
position of jjea supremacy/ The fact 
is, we arfs far ahead of what we have 
ever been, although far behind what 
our national idealists; would have us_ 
Much good has come out of the Shij)- 
ping Board and tritde routes hitherto 
unheard of are now open to American 
commerce, while restrictions, impasf'd 
at intervals l>y foreign ships upon 
American shipping have been notice- 
ably relaxed in an effort to secure our 
husinesSx 

But we have not the jjregumption 
to declare that we have an effecti\.-'e 
Merchant Marine, Ship^ alone do not 
constitute an effective commiTcial weap- 
on. The Rhippinfj Board has been 
blamfHi for f!o many of our old war-time 
fleet lying at anchor with no immediate 
outlook for use. But even if the Board 
should turn every one of these old 
hulls looije today, it would still require 
more skill, persistence and intelligent 
salesmanship to secure business than 
has so far been exhibited. 

We have only rccpntly awakened to 
the fact that an adequate Merchant 
Marine dora not grow overnight r that 
it must be the rejiult ol a national 
policy in which all interests, social, 
political and economical must be con- 
sidered. 

When Con^rega in 1920 passed the 
Jones Act, it undoubtedly assumed that 
with this as a basis, American com- 
merce would grow without any addi- 
tional assistance. But it didn't, and 
with that law more 
than six years old, 
we are still strug- 
gling for an an^iwer 
to our shipping prob- 
lems. 

It is claimed f and 
not without some 
EUgi^estion of truth, 
that one diHiculty 
in the American ship- 
ping industry m the 
difference in operat- 
ing CWt as against 
for^'i^n ships. Food 
and vvagea are high- 
er, living conditions 
bc?tt*T and therefore 
niiorc expensive, while grosa revcmje*^ 
remain the same. The so-called Sea- 
man's Act, which regula1;efl the: number 
of crews as well aa the hours of laborj 
together with other restrictions, has 
aroufied. the serious antagonism of 
shipping interests and, whether justi- 
fied or not, has had the eiFeet of 
frightening American (.ce^f ri+iLjrf Hjtn jape ^ ^ 
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1 WRITER who haa spent 
ZyL EH>mc twc-nty yeara in. Paris 
r^^ enjjaj^t^d ia recording 
J_ m_ e vertta, has neteasarily at vari- 
ous periods met moat of the- 
prominent periiODa in all branches of 
thought and activity, f renin presidents 
to aeeneases; and though meeting does 
not altviiys entail knowinff^ in a few 
cs&m one does get to know- thc;m — or 
thinks one does. 

Frpinch politicians — or perhaps I 
should upo thp more august word, 
statesmen — of 
whom T have met 
many, have 
mostly such a re- 
markable powfir 
of conversation, 
that they leave 
ono dasiKled and 
convincpd^ But 
aftt^rward one 
realizea that he 
nmy have irti- 
bibpd a ^<3<3d deal 
of the mun'n 
opinions, but has 
to piece together his personality as best 
he may. 

M, liaymond Pojnciir^, the pref^ent 
Premier of France and President of the 
Republic during the war, I have met a 
number of timej3, lie is Ir^ of a ehurmKr 
fls re^j^ardK eloquence than some other 
French stategmt^n in vieiiv% but that La 
an indication all the jjreater of the 
power of hLi mind and personality. 
His voice ia a little hari?h -it has been 
compared by an unkind critic to the 
sound of El gramophone ■ -but his use of 
words is tense and realistic, and he has 
a very abundant flow of them. 

M. PoinearS m a man who looks 
straight ahead ; he hag the reputation in 
France of being ver3'' direct 
and somewhat hard. He 
rather lacka the suavity of 
some of his colleagues. He 
does not ufje phrasea and 
metaphors for their mere 
effect, and he puta little 
store on party. As a patriot 
there is none greater^ though 
there may be a few a bit 
more pliable. You feel when 
talking with this? little man 
that you are battlinjj T,vith a 
great mind. He rarely aniilcs^ 
but when he does so there is 
a sudden charm about it, like a burst of 
sun:ghine on a cloudy day. 

r found in a conversation with him 
some years a^o that his knowledge and 
appreciation of England and America 
were profouad, though he himself 
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would perhaps be si^rprised to know it. 
Foincar^'s present return to power ia 
as great a triumph as a. statesman of a 
threat country can reach. 

What a dilTeretit man is Aristide 
Briand. Briand h the adept I*arHa- 
mentarian- a man shifted indeed, but 
also full of social amenitif:?; and charm. 
Kis big', rather hulkinff figure, with the 
eternal clt^aret between his lips, is a 
signal for clever management of polit- 
ical questionsv He in a diplomat of the 
firat water, mth a gift of eloquence sur- 
passed by few in French public life, 
though he has to be roused to it, and 
in conversation he strikes one ag rather 
indolent. With a marvelous grasp of 
public affairs, and a rare insight and 
capacity for judging men and matters^ 
he ia one of the ptrongeESt political 
powers France possesRcs^ as is shown by 
the numerous times he has 
been premier. 

I have met M, Briand a 
number of times, ofiicially 
and otherwise, hut the meet- 
ing f remember best is an 
occasion when 1 went to sc?e 
him and he refused to talk 
politics, but smilingly turned 
the subject to that of fishing;, 
for h^. has a small estate in 
the country wherq^ when 
polities permit, he loves to 
go and angle. 

it Is practically essealial 
to statesmanship in France to be a fine 
orator, just ifuj nearly eveo' cultured 
Frenchman i>i a fine conversationalisiit. 
M. BarthoUj now also ajifain a minister, 
is a fine orator and very approachable; 
Jaumsi' oratory, of the vehement typc^ 
has become historical; and it 
was an unforgettable 
lesion in public speak- 
ing to listen to the late 
great patriot, Paul T>e- 
roulCrtle, during his ha- 
rangues to the youth of the 
nation. [And Df^roul«Me 
was one of the foremost of 
those who nurtured the 
great patriotic spirit in the 
nation's youth during the 
years that preceded the 
war.) 

I never heard Eochefort 
speak, but one could stiU realSae the 
fiery spirit of the tail upright old man 
Until near the end although the la>>t 
time I ever saw himn shortly before his 
death, he was in a public restaurant 
eating oysters and drinking milk! 
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Among the 
finest orators 
of the past few- 
years were Paul 
Dejwhanel, who 
was president of 
the Kepublic for 
so short a time, 
and Ren^ Vi- 
viani, the pre- 
mier at the time 
of the outbreak 
of the war. The Pa*4 DcKhansi. 

ends of both these 

men were tragic. Deschaners whole 
life had been devoted to the attain- 
ment of hiss great ambition:, the presi- 
dency of the Republic, and when one 
met him one realiKcd that his chief aids 
had been urbanity and an extraordinary 
charm of manner. It will be well re- 
membered ho^v wretchedly he suc- 
cumbed less than a year after he had 
reached the Elysee. 

Viviani was called the 
'ijilvRr-tongued/ and I never 
heard a speaker who eould 
more elTectuiilly "carry one 
off one*B feet.' I heard him 
ttjjeak directly after hLs fa- 
mous visit to America, and 
it was a revelation. Beside 
him sat General , now Mar- 
shal Jofl're, who smiled and 
aaid nothin:^ fwaa he not 
known in America as the 
'mhxit Joffre'?). But the 
generals of Prance are not 
so ad<'pt in public fipe&kjng 
as the politicians f Foch, like the otbera> 
is not brilliant on the platform. 

To leave statesmen for men'of- 
letters, it will not surprise the reader 
to learn that one of the most interesting 
men I ever met was the late Anatt>le 
France. He, too, was a brilliant speaker 
in public on occasions, and in intimacy 
a charming talker. LinUke some men of 
Itsttsrs who achieve distinction, he 
fixprted himself to be amiable anid was 
intereatcxi in Enjjltsh and American 
people. 

I once heard him utter a few words 
in English, which I suppose few did 
(it was when f presented him to a late 
distingiaished AroeHcan diplomat who 
knew but little French), Auatole 
France, mth his fine head and rather 
horsohke iface^ was a very digtinguiBhed 
figure. 

M. f-ten^! Basin I met first soon 
after a number of his novels hatl been 
translated into pjnjflish,, and one of them 
especially. La Tcrrr qtti Mcurt (I forget 
the translated title), had such a reputa" 
tion io the States that he told me there 
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had hpcn ii 'Bazin boom' I But, ho said, 
tran.slations briiifj litilp tn tho PVench 
author, and though ht^ 'ivas proud of ih.*^ 
Fppulation htt had pot in the vast 
continent, he remarknd drily that hf 
wa-K none the 
rifher for it- 
Uiiairs I-h ft vpry 
diffpTGRt man 
from what 
Fran re was; he 
rather reminda 
one of a country 
prifest, 

A mueL W^ 

arniahlo or int^r- 

c-HtJng man than 

oithpr in his pri- 

va.tt=i life was the 

late Pierre I-otl, 

who, in spite o( the beauty of his writ- 

infia, waa, %vheri approached, arrogant, 

monosylklnc and 'sitand-^offish/ 

MauricP! Donnayj thp famous dTam- 
atist, whosn rppont book on his early 
hegiTiinini^iH at the Montmartre cEibarstf 
7j^^ CJiat AWr, has atLrafttni much at- 
tentian, I met freciuently at one lime, 
}>p]]iE a!3st>ciat,ed with him in a modesst 
capacity in at 'war work/ in 1EJ14, An 
eKtremely gifted man, with ii great 
repiitatiion, he was and is nevcrtheltsss 
still quite Roh&mian, perhaps because 
he }ias rouiiiorted so much vith the-at- 
rical people. 

I had occasion once to admire his 
j^eat talent when he produced a j^hort. 
dramatic sketch taken from the people 
with whom we both asf^oci- 
ated, and owf. could ace. the 
living charapters translated 
into Tvonderiul frtmukicru 
on the fstapje. 1 was amused 
onnp when I heard Don nay 
i^ay that he thought the Kng-- 
Jush were a ver>' 'unintereat- 
infr' people, but morfi so only 
a month or i¥> later when he 
met a batch of the firat Brit- 
ish ^Tomnaieft' who came to 
Paris and, thouirh they could 
not communicate except 
throuKh interpretern and 
liushter — he found them most amuainK; 
and very like the French ^poilus,' which 
was perfectly true, Doniiay was, how- 
ever, very inter^^sted in America when 
he viMtfid it a couple or so years aj^o 
lUj a sort of hterary ambassador. 

The liit« li^dmond Rontand, the 
poet, was a very amiable man to meet, 
and unlike so many French men^ was 
prompt and polite in answering lettens. 
When one eonvt^rs^d mth him, he 
seemed rather distant and sad, and T 
(iaw him a number of times when lae was 
in FaTia sitting at a big tea house on the 
Champs '&[ys(:^^ id} rtloTie aa if dream ini^ 
over new playb that were never des- 
tined to be written.- Th« production of 
his last play, Charttcclvr, was the most 
aensational theatrical event for many 
years, but it was the least of his succejiBe!*. 
I onc^* sjjent a very pleaisant evening 
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In the company of the Lite Camilie 

Flarnmarionj as I sat nest to him at a 
public dinner, lie Wius very gay and 
hum^orouH and did not breathe a word 
about fistronomy or spintuahamE He 
was; a diminutive i^rreat man with a 
mass of white hair and beard. 

Maurice Maeterlinck is one of Ihot* 
who Eire jnternating to me*;4 but 
diflicult to 'draw/ A tshort, stocky 
tnan, this Belgian poet who prefera to 
live in France, and who would have 
be*m in the French Academy had he 
been a Freaehman, is somewhat mono- 
syllabic. T knew Madame Georgette 
Leblanc much better, and 
had numerou-^ conversations 
with her both at St, Wan- 
drill e, the poet's famous 
home in Norrnandy, and in 
Paris, when she explained to 
mf her thea-trical and dra- 
matic thedrietj. 

It was on the occasion of 
one of the productions by 
this brilliant woman of a 
play of Maeterlinck''^; at a 
Paris theaterf that in anxwer 
to a question of mine she 
i?aid, 'Oh, no, Maurice is not 
in the house: he hates these occasions 
and has gone to In^dt' So it ^va^ with the 
famous productions of plays at St. 
WandriUp. when Georgett.^^ L*4jlanc 
was tr^viinR to inaugurate a new era in 
theatrical production; these perform- 
ances annoyed the poett who only came 
down when all was over to receive the 
congrratuhitions, 

f>ne of the most dehght- 
ful of Frenchmen for stran- 
jTcrs to meet, if he is inter- 
ested in you, a man with all 
the courtesy and charm of 
the old school, is the veteran 
painterj Albert Besnardt 
former head of the Villa 
Mcdicis at Rome, now chief 
of the ficole des Beaux Arts, 
itnd One of the moat recently 
elected of the Academicians. 
The revelation of color which 
he brought back with htm 
years ago from a famous visit he marie 
to India Is ifttill well remembered by 
artists^, and he told me of the enchant- 
ment it had been to him. One of the 
gloriiB of French art, Besnard is sim- 
plicity itself, and with his hu^e frame, 
white beard and genial smile (he is well 
over severity now) hn reminds one a 
little of a charmins; English country 
s<iuire^ 

T wonder if other people have 
noticed, as I have, that artistf* a.rr; 
usually cordial and often jolly people, 
whereas musicians are rather j^lum, 
often booriiih (with exceptions, be it 
understood) . 

Of Madsenet^ Saint-Saens, Debuasy, 
Gabriel Fanre, and other well-known 
composers whom I met in the years 
past, there is little that can be said, as 
they themselves had little to 5?ay, and 




SuK-iJ^L liL-i'%ltuirdt. 



I remember sittin^^ bflfiidc the last- 
named fine old fellow all through v 
lutieheon (at a private and noL a pub- 
lic affair) when he kept his attention 
almost exclusively on his plate:, s^t'^ 
Tt'hen he did spesik would only stddresd 
the whole table or his hast (hut, it ia 
trucj he w;te already a very old man^ 
:md perhapa he did not like writcrfr). 

As to the f amoufi. women actresses, 
what shall one say? My memories of 
Sarah Bernhardt datt* back very' many 
years, but it was imt until she was an 
old woman that I had the advantage of 
meetins her off the fitage, and then, 
although the 'solden voice' 
v,'a>i the samCj though some- 
what tired and languid, her 
j^pstureB struck one an be- 
ing more artificial than on 
the i^tage. She would keep 
a HCented handkerchief to 
her face, f remember^ as if 
afraid one might see too 
much of the wreck. 

But Bernhardt was a 
mistreiTS of ]nakc-uT>, as 
Meiba in her reminifrcences 
relate!^. Melba was in her 
dressinK room when she was 
visited by the great actre-s'j; " "Hah ! You 
make up your face like a schoolgirl,'* 
said Bernhardt, "You have no idea how 
to do- these things. Ton jirp too inno- 
cent. Take a leason from me, the wicked 
one.'' And she took my face in her bands 
and proceeded to apply deft touches 
with rouge and blue pencil, with powder 
and lipstick, forbidding me as she did 
so to look in the glass until it Wns all 
over. When it was over, ahe leapt down 
again, threw out her hands, and said: 
"Volla! Now you niay look, my pretty I" 
1 looked in the Rlass^ and I was aston- 
ished by the tTansfoimatioii which Sarah 
had cfFccted/ 

Many in America will love to 
think of her as the Lady of the 
CEmiellias. She depended gre^atly in her 
declining years on the technic ^be de- 
veloped very e^y in her career, and, 
althoug-h many critics disparage the 
value of her Kta^fi technic, Bernhardt 
enjoyed more than sixty yeiirn' reign. 

R^janflj that wonderful comedi- 
enne, also w^aa much more intcreBting 
on the stage tha-n oil it. Then she 
modulated her voice Isetter; in private 
it seemed rou|?h and a little coarae; but 
what wita alwaya amusing and refrfiah- 
ing. in R^jane wa!> her cheery 'haii- 
fellow-well-met' Bohenaianiamf and 
she loved to remind jjeople that she 
wa.s of Montmartre by birth and nature. 
There are people who when, they 
meet and t^lk with persons engaged 
in periodical journalism who have a 
certain facility with their pens are rather 
diflicult to 'draw out'; there are others 
who cOrres|iondingly expand. I should 
,'iay the politicians are among those who 
are most difficult really to know — much 
more s>q than actors, musicians and 
literary people. 
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1 BRAHAM LINCOLN did not 
/m nlways know that he would 
/■^L one day he President of the 
Jt .^ United States. He con- 
sidered the pMslbiiity of his 
choosiriff any om; of various carcprs, 
from that of beinff ii blackHrnith to 
that of entering college and preparing 
for some profeasionad ciircer. Ono 
thins ho did not do which we mi^ht 
have expf^ntcd him to do. He did not 
teach school. Stephen A, Douglas did 
that and so did very many aspiring 
yount- men of that ppri.od. Linraln*s 
edycation was luLt' equal to that of 
many of these teitchers, and teachers 
e4irned more money than sometimea 
came to him, but he was never a 
pedujjo^ue. He did, however, try his 
hand at lectnr[ns, and, not auccredin;^ 
very well, he }?ave it up. His one 
Iceture on 'Diaeoveries and Iiiventions' 
has been recovered and printed m 
recent yearua. And as he tried leettiring, 
BO he tried poetry, 

U is probalile we havi? K>me frag- 
ments of Lincoln'^ boyhood attempt at 
.yi^iftcation, though how far he took 
?bVer the crude rhjTnftg of other;* in his 
recitations of doggt.Tel v<?.riie we may 
not b-p: Rure, One subjeot on which 
Lincoln is alleged to have tried his 
hand was the familiar story of 'How 
St. pEttrick Came to Be Born on the 
Seventeenth of March/ The truth is 
said to have been that that old hero 
was horn somewhere? near midnight 
between the eij^htb and ninth. Two 



elans in Ireland used to have an annua] 
fight over the question aa to which was 
the date of hi^i birth. A clever priest 
anggested that 'one man could not have 
two birthdajTj unless be was twins,' and 
proposed to add the eight and the nine 
JiOKcther. 

Some ^tanaas on this eubject were 
reeited by Lincoln and these are the 
ones that intrcjduce the theme; 



On ihf. dghth day of March, as some 

[wople say, 
St. Patrick at fntdniRht he first eaw 

the day; 
While otiiora anHPft 'twas the ninth 

he waa bam — 
'Twas all a mfetakc — betwMn laid- 

niftht and mom. 

Some blamed the baby^ some Manusd 

the dock ; 
Some blamod the doctor, aooiie the 

_^ crowing eotik. 
With all thfiHH clwse quGstitms atlre no 

one f:0uld know 
Whether the babe was too im% or the 

tlo::k wira too stow^ 



The atoiy did not originate with 
Lincolnj and we are not surc! that the 
verse is his. Hi.*^ fame will not suffer if 
we leave the authorship mioertain. 

Somewhat, in the same cuteiyory, 
but with rather better title to be 
thought of as poaaibly L]ncoln''b, are 
the venaea that tell again the ancient 
:3tory of why wom^in was created from 
man's rib. Wilham II. Herndon 
attributed these st^nssas to Lincoln^ 
and Nicolay and Hay accord them an 



obscure place in his supposedly genuine 
writing.s^ There is ori^lnahty at leaat: 

ADAM AND KVE'R WEDDING SONG 
Alleged to have been Lincoln's first poem 

"WThen Adam w«a created 
TTe dwcOt in Kden's ahfl<ie, 

Ab Moses haa nHTordedj 

And soon st bride was made. 

The thousand 'aaips^ ten tbou^nd 
Of creatures .swarmed around 

Bftifpre a brEd& wsl-? formed 

And yet no mate was fijund. 

The T^ntl was not thE>n witlinp 
Thsit mon slioulil jw alori«, 

But ("aoj^d a sl«E»p upon Jiiiti 
And took f j-oiti htm a bone. 

And closed the flesh inRtP^ thereof. 
And thfin J Jo took the same, 

And tit it made a wjomnn 

And brought her to the wnyp , 

Then Adam he rt^joictsd 

To awj his loving bride, 
A part of hii^ own Dorfy, 

Tbe product of his side. 

The woman was net taken 

From Adain'.s Cwt, we Sfeg;, 
So he mutt not sifcuse her, 

The meuLiiini? aeemfl to ibe. 

The womjin was not taken 

From Adam'ti hvs.^ wf know 

To show she must not rule him 
'Tis evidently ao. 

The woman iihft. ■w'as takftn 

FrojT! undiT Adam's arm, 
So sht- mwa-t be protetjUnd 

lYom injuries and harm.* 

What quahti^ had Abraham Lin- 
coln that qualified him to compose 

[>oetr>'? 

He had little love of nature. When 
his sister-in-law, Mrs. Ninian W. 
Edwards, visited the Lincoln family 
in Washington, and dragged his re- 
luctant feet to the White House con- 
servatories, he could not share her 
entkuijiasm over the rare Howera which 
she showed him there. He had not 
visited the place in a year, he told her; 
something seemed to have been left 
out of him that would have eiiabied 
him to appreciate beauty. 

He had no faellity of eKprftasion in 
matters of love, liis love letters to 
Mary Owens are a sad example of a 
courtship wholly ineffective because 
utterly done in pro.sR- He did not 
■ftTite poetry about rehgion or patriot- 
ism or any other bi^h theme. He 
could not have done so. It -was not in 
him. 

He could not sing well, though fte 
often tried, and iCmiiitHtd oh ■paw 2i.\ 



*Q(votfd by NisMliiy nifiid Hay from HeradeB. — 
N. S: H- Vsji I, pp, 2fl9-W. 
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HEN thfi British 
finally dcwidc they 
have niadt; 
a. jjood. job 
of it and 



wave goodby to Pul-featine 
from th*^ decks of a liner, 
the JcwiS will also he mak- 
ing their ttdieusr, Tlic; 
British will go to Kfjypt 
or Londoi; or parts un- 
tnowii; the hJcws, if tht 
Arabs bavp iinything to 
aay about it^ will leave by 
a more direct and eflftciont 
route for Lhe Zloniat para- 
dise. 

Ask anyone- your don- 
key boy, your driver, the 
porter tliat brings you 
lukewarm water in your 
hot water bottle. At the 
very mention of the Zion- 
ists they cease fimiling in a 
flash, and a hard Klitber 
narrows their pyra. If you 
are unlucky ^ they lapse into ejcpln^ive 
Arabic; if you are lucky,, thpy say 
slowly, *Ah, some day they will pay, by 
the grace of Allah!' 

In October, 1^1 r*, whpn as yet the 
British had mad^ little hf^adway in the 
Near Eawt eampaiETif the government 
at London made a formal promise to 
Shereef Huasein, thai it wowld recog- 
nisje Arab indepemdenpe, onee the 
Arabs had throwti off the Turkish yoke. 
Naturally,, the Aral>s of Palestine be- 
lieved this promise included them, for, 
as all men know, the population of that 
country is '^^y per cent Arab and only Ifj 
per cent Jcvtish. At that time, when 
Britain needed th* help of the Palos- 
tinian Arabs, nothing' was said about 
Rxcludinf^ Fidestiiie from the promise. 
So 11,000 Arabfi, T,v]th the desire for 
freedom makiuR their IjIohchI hoi arni 
their trigger ^insers it4:-h, swept north 
acroaa Palcatine, enabling^ Allenhy to 
concentrate hia regular troops, capture 
Damascus, and collapse the Ottoman 




Empire at one blow. Britain and 
France declared that their aim in 
stripping into the Near East wan the 
'definite emancipation of the peoples 
Oppressed by the Turks/ and their one 
politJcal desire was to support the 
'government and adminiBtration fteely 
chofifn by the people/ 

Even at that, the Britlfih mandate 
would have been successful and popu- 
lar if the Balfour cabinet hadn't sud- 
denly contracted a severe ea^c of 
Zionitifi and nei^lected to get itself 
qusuantined. Then the portly 
British Santa ClauH mijilaid 
his spectacles itnd gave the 
pretty Palestinian toy to 
little Abie Isaacs, when it 
waa plainly marked 'P^or 
Moharanted ben Moham- 
med^ with gratitude.' And 
there has been trouble ever 
since. 

In David Street, Jeru&a- 
lem, one can And anj^:hin&. 




It is a narrow street of gradual steps, 
flanked by crasy rows of bazaars and 
eoJTe^houyes and ahops^ each with its 
knot of fj€?sticulaling cuatomers in 
front. Here you aee bearded prieii.fe in 
tall hats and flowing robes, Arabsi in 
brilliant abayahfi. uith short dapEcrs 
at their belte, Jevv.q with long mrk- 
screu^,' curls on their ahouldery, 
fierce Bedouins with sharp noses 
and sharper eyes, trim Britiah 
uniforms, and a goodly sprinkling 
of red fesaes. A'Ti\ these all up in 
a melodious babel f throw a 
few ijcaveni^er dogs in under- 
footn and you have David 
Street. It waa here one 
morning that I found Fuad, 
PuEul wa<; a young Arab 
with a never-endins: flow of 
perfect English. He had the 
fstce of a dashing devil and 
the smile of an angel, and Et 
tiny mustache that crinkled 
whenever he wasi pleawed, 
which wttH often. Fuad'a 
pride and joy wits a ear of 
questionable parentage which 
he aH^erted came from Amer- 
Lca, and which he drove with 
breath-taking abandon on 
the narrow winding roads. 
He hi\jd l>een in a responsihle 
government position until 
a short while before, when 
the ci^dl authorities had 
placed a recently arrived 
Russian Jew over him, 
reduced his pay, and at the 
same timp told him that he 
must do the same work as before. It 
had been too mu^h for him, so he had 
ciupitaliy.ed his car and his knowledge 
of Eng]].4h to make his living im a guide. 
We hired him to take us on a day's 
trip north. 

We reached the rolling Plain of 
Esdralon about noon^ when the sun 
was hot on the long furrows of the 
field, in the midst of the patchwork 
quilt of black earth and green grain 
were little clumps of red-roofed hou-'^efj^ 
and a few straggling trees^ 
the only ones in siffht. Fuad 
told ua that this "was one of 
the olde.H-t Zionist settlemeata; 
it had been founded about 
fortj"- years ago. ' 

The pattern houses were 
still as unindividual and de- 
void of jjersonality as they 
had been the day an enter- 
prising ZionLit Committee 
put them up w^holesale, Rusty 
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were not 



American farm machinery 
rtsitcd E?{K]TirQly in ihe stub b\& 
and refuiM? of the yards. 
Only one man, in ragged 
ove'tiills and straw hat, w^ 
plowing in the fields behind 
■;a ^eepy yoke of oxen. The 
grain tliat ivaa already up 
wats iiTitJvtn iXTid x\s spar&e as 
that tht; Arabs cOai from 
the same ground with "thBir 
crooked stick plow* We 
aaked Puad wliy more thgh 
working, 

*Ofei tliej"" work enough,' he said 
with a ahruR:. 'Why should they ooms 
out in the hot sun when there is no 
need? They do not need to liive a. 
big crop of ^ta'iU, becauae always 
more money cornes^ in from England 
And America for thdni.' 

At first it sppnipd impoasible Lo 
helievp that a forty-y(^ar-old com- 
munity was still dejjendenl on the 
Zionist Loan P'undj but later the head 
of the American C'olony at Jeniunlem 
confirmed Fuad'a gt-atement. Accord- 
ing to the colon i?^Eiti on pUm, the land is 
bought foT thp immij^antSr a town is 
put up, thf;y are Hupjjlied with all needa^ 
and loaned a certain amount i!ach year 
pf!r famtfyj to be pstid back when they 
arc self -supporting, iJo far^ irt most 
caaea, nothing has ever heeii paid back, 
but more h always forthcoming. 

This condition is probably due in 
great i:iiea««rs to tho class of colonists, 
Tr^i' as it mayf the Zion- 
mt C'ommittE?ti has not 
been able to fjet the 
bptter chiHS of Jews to 
mijjrate to Palesstlne, 
and has been forced 
more and morp to im- 
port a lower shiftleHs 
cl*Si^ of Jews from Ru.s- 
.qsia, Austria^ Bulgaria, 
ind the bEuren Cau- 
casus reEjions, The few 
of the better clftss that 
do tome refufje to work 
on the land^ and inwi.qt 
on bfiinfi set up in a 
little fjhop of some ktnd 
In a \KIlage ur towli!, 

Tel Aviv, the one 
Zionist city, will aoon 
be a place of fshop- 
teepers- nnd no eu^jtom- 
ecs. The ahiftlcsB clabis 
that settle on the land 
care little for returninfr 
money to a lenient and 
indulEjent committee. 

This committee, in 
the main, receives its 
lundd from the Ameri- 
can Zionist groups. The 
parti eTilar colony that 
we visited owned the 
land ol the plain for 
miles around, but it 
['•was IjHn^ idle, jifi a re- 
irard for large cheekg 




from rich American JewSf 
jTiuch of this land waa 
parceled off into streets, 
untenanted, unviaited, 
named in honor of the 
donors. 

I wonder how many 
more cheeks would be forth- 
comsn^j from Mr. Cohen of 
(]ohen Street J and Mr. Abra- 
hams of Abrahams Street, 
if they could see their 

hoTiorable names on a. atone in the 

middle of a fallow lieid, a resting 

place for lonesonne- crows" 

And the Arab farmer, 

bouffht out of the only 

occupation he knowS; 

what his father and 

his father's father 

have done before 

him, must stand 

by, powcrles^s, and 

aee his strips of 

faim go to stub- 

i>le and rock. 

This pre- 
ponderance of 

Russian and 

Austrian pop\i- 

lation, besides; 

being in the 

main shiftless 

and irrespooHi- 

ble, has brought 

in the doctrine of 

Bolshevism. The 





PtatLffjiqiis tyfies gos/iipi'asi at a 
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Maftaga Poalim Socialim (Workmen's 
Socialist Society) is powerful and far- 
reaching; amonjf the Jewish population. 
Bolshcvis^t agents work openly under 
the noses of the British to establish 
Palestine as a communistic state. 

The Hapjoneh, the secret Jewiish 
army, refused to disarm and cCEtBe 
sinug:^ling in ammunition and guns, so 
the BritLs-h legalized them by making 
them speciid consttxblea! The Soviet, 
aceording to jsapers found in the local 
headquarters in Jerusalem, considers, 
the Hag^oneb to be the nucleus 
of a Red Army whieh "will 
criLsh the Arabs, drive out 
the British, and make 
the Communistic Jew- 
ish State supreme! 
No won der tb e fl ow- 
exy formal declara- 
tions of the Jews 
only increase the 
fear and hatred 
in the Arab 
population, and 
the weighty 
sentence^, bal- 
ancing *love' 
and "brother- 
hood' at each 
end, with 
'peace* in be- 
tween, make the 
Arab lonj^ for a. 
dark nijjht, 9. 
back alley, and a 
sharp dagger I 
The famouH Balfour 
Declaration says 
that 'nothing shall be 
done which may prej- 
utlice the civil and re^ 
ligious rights of the non- 
Jewibh jJOpulation in Palestine.' 
Yet the fmdings 0! the American 
King-Crane CommiBaion in 1&19, to 
the effect that the Araba were 
squirminij under the order of things, 
were disregarded by the British 
Govc?rnment. I^ater^ in 1920^ the 
mlUtary administration, antagon- 
istic to the Zionists, waa removed, 
and the civil adnnnistration was set 
up under Sir Herbert Samuels, a 
member of the Zionist Comnfiittee, 
Tt W9S not unt[I JfiSS that the 
British remembered their promise 
about free representative govern- 
ment, and set up an e-leciive nnacbin- 
e^^^ Then the ratio accepted by the 
Britiah and Zionists was so unfair 
to the Aral^s, leaving 40 per cent un- 
represented, that the latter refused 
to aceept it and boycotted the 
elections. Of course, the whole 
thing had to be declared null and 
void, and since then everything: 
pohtieal, economie, and general has 
been decided by the Jews and 
British behind closed doors. 

Behind these clc3«ed doors, they 
decided to try floating a Palestinian 

loan, if it had {Cmelvdei (Iff pagt ^} 
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Nightmares of the Czmcrz 



By 
LADY CYNTHIA 
ASQUITH 

lIlsinfAiirtl by 
RICHARD liROIiCKER 

EVEN the most 'kt'^'^'i^i^p' 
womeTi still f<K*l a pleiiaurable 
exritfimfMit at the rcceiiit of h 
parcel. 

But wht'iif on opening it^ W'e 
find its ecjntpnti? to Jh? merely a photo- 
graph framed in ijlf^iirniriK hHvot^ or 
worse, in that kind of Ifriithcjr in which 
minor poet^ am bouiid at ChriBtmas- 
time, we are still yrmnK enough to- feel 
El panj;; of diHtipfjointment. 

Friinldi% 1 du not know what, to do 
with this well-mc-ijint gift, 

J have so many photographs^ 

I am verj' tond of my frirnds and 
some of thiR-m have 'vviy nie^; fttties; 
but, however beautiful and beloved, 1 
do not want them perpetually to glare 
at me: fromi either my writing or my 
drps3in[r table. 

When J a|>proaeh the fire to warm 
myaelf, 1 do not want to eateli the eye 
— be it melaTbclioIy, plaj'fuL, or sut' 
priced of a familiar friend. 

Sometimes I am quite pleased with 
the first sight of ii photograph, but how 
soon it bee<ime!s a nightmitre, ^vith its 
ono erystalliBed expression! A frJFrnd'K 
face is a lovable kaleidogeope. In a 
'studio portrait, cabinet size/ he or she 
peri>etually regiatera one exaggerated 
emotion* 

Which ia worse to live with, the 
fiKfid f^milc OF the strained aW'eetneas of 
reaigned melancholy? 

I do not blame my frlenda for the 
atrociouijneis3 of their photographs, 

I know to what a Htiitp of imbecile 
doc-UityT fatigue and boredom one can 
be reduced in a studio. I bcKJome as 
passive as dough in the hands of a cook, 
r RufTer my shoulders to be draped in 
chifTon, acquiesce In the ijuggftstion 
that 1 should suck 
the stem of a rose^ 
and rappkly mur- 
mur, 'Good morn- 
ing, (rood morninjj, 
good morning,* aO 
that my lips may, 
as they say, 'settle 
nicely/ 

Now, T like be- 
ing pres^cntcd with 
unframed and un- 
mounted photo- 
grapha of my 
frirnda and ene^ 
miea. Wet days, 
can be very agrt=;t^ 
ably spent in past- 
irig them into al- 
b-uma, and these 



albums are quite useful for the 
entertainment of over-punc- 
tual 4jueKt-B, 

BeKJdfiH, one loves looking 
t.hrou(?h them oneself. 

No; I cannot be given too 
many of the kind of photo- 
graphs that you cars rel^f^ate to 
drawers and takp out to look at 
every now and then. What I de- 
plore Is l>etng wnowcd under by those 
which have to be kept 
perpetually espoaed or 
else, by their al>sence, 
cause; offense to their 
donors. 

Where are they all 
to be placed? Tt m not 
only that I dislike the 
Bijjht of thpmj but spiiee 
\^ wry limited alsd T 
cannot endure the kind 
of room ill which photo- 
[p-aphs stand In pIosp 
formation like tamb- 
atOTietS in a churchyard. T ^^liiould have 
no objection to having them out two 
by two in rotatiun, but how well 1 
know the inquiring glance thrown round 
a room by the giver of a photograph. 
It is as hungry'' aw that of a smoker in 
Kcarch of a cigaret- 

Of course, if one only knew when 
each friend was coming it would l>e 
quite ■Raay to pull his or her photograph 
out of its dusty aeelusion and place it 
in a prominent position; hnt in Ixjndon 
friends are apt to be aa unexpected as 
ambushes. 

But how abaurd it is that people 
should eouHider it the right thing for 
one to keep photo^apha in perpetual 
Ejvidence. Suppose it were tTie custom 
•and sentiment may very soon dictate 
Ihm to possess a gramophone record 
of the voices of yoiir nearest and 
dearest. 

Well, no one would keep one going 





on :;]{ the time, would she? 
You would only have re- 
cour^re tti it occasionally — 
very occasionally, 1 should 
think: perhaps just on 
their birthdays. 

Well, shouldn't our 
photographs Ol loved ones 
far EAway Ive treated in 
somewhat the same way — 
Just taken out occaaionallji' to be 
gassed at and then reverently returned 
to their dignified retreat? 

Soon, T suppose, the afTectionale 
will have kincraatograph films of their 
iritimatcs- Perhaps thi^ may prove 
a hlesfiins in disguise and banish the 
static portraits. 

Once or twice a year we will engage 
an operator and, peacefully reclining 
in the dark, watch dear old Uncle 
Algy winning the croquet tournament 
forty yearjii a^o. That will be much 
pleaisanter than having him forever 
frowning from the mantelpiece. 

Yet, let us count our blessings. Pim- 
barrasse<i as wt=: may be by photographs, 
at ^;':ist let us give thanks that it has 
nt ,';-r become the custom for human 
beinRs to bestow their life-ftisied wax- 
work portraits on one another. They 
would, T suppose, be costly, but families 
could club together at Christmas -AHi. 
people could leave 
money in theirwjfb 
for their waxifica- 
tion* 

Waxworks of 
unknown celebri- 
ties are horrible 
enough. Could we 
use them as hat 
and umbrella 
stiinds? Scarcely. 
Nc, not until at 
least the third or 
fourth generation, 
Fm glad 1 thought 
of them. Never 
again shall I com- 
plain of being 
given a mere 
photograph! 
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THE eommoripst. (ixeuy^ mo^t people give for 
not foinp to clifur^th in lacli of time. Like 
inoat eicusea it has in it a Krain of trutll. 
Life, aa some men view it. is divided into two pjirts.: 
ono, the cotJrdmaltjd expt'ndin!; uf human facuItifiSt 
caUod work; the other, the rebujlding; of thoEse 
fucuitieai, callRd rf^reatton, RecreatfoTi. does not 
ntJcssjBarily mean play. Its ba&ic me^ining ik ?r> 
impaH new vig'Wt in rrfreali after kiixtr^ But in th9. 
reereEttive proceaaea these men have given an undue 
inni>ortance to play. They have atressed the; 
p-hirsical to the oe^^lei't o[ the apirittJjiL In the 
g^juirrol-rage round of tvork 
and reeroation which they have 
devised, thc^i'' have, left no 
place for the church. 

Ill a generation when 30 
large a proportion of the people 
spend their time in factory 
and office, a tieed of physititi 
recreation ia felt. In recent 
ynars, howpvpr^ thp physical 
aspect hiia bfN?n Ki^Jninjj pre- 
dorninance over the moral in 
the popular idea of Sunduy. 
The. rei^t day had its orijiinal 
sanction in moral ;tnd reli^- 
jious oonstderationH, but these 
have gradually bflen giving 
wa3" to other iitotivp-S- Tn 
former days the church did 
not have the problems It faces; 
today;; it did not have the com- 
petition of outside forces. 

T-ife today Ls not the simple 
mattflT it waa a century ago, 
or even a Rfineration ago, nor 
ia it burden c^d with moiiotonjft^ 
of pitat centuries. It is more 
intricate, more coraplicated* 
But it is also fuller and morfl 
worth the livinj^. It has more 
of happinesis for the average person. Tf it bag new 
problerna, it alao has greater rewards. If it pre- 
sents new obsjtacles, it presents new incentives to 
overcome them. Progress of rtectesity brings with 
it unfamiliar diJhculties; hut it alao hrlnfiH their 
solution. l*roji;rcss brought about the congested 
city — the concentration of m«n within a iirtiall, 
limited area where they could coftpfirate in tbnir 
work and thus produce more efHcit^ntljr and abun- 
dantly. That evil conditions fesulted from this con- 
geation was evident. But progress now furnishes 
the remedy thronEh improved methods of trans- 
portiition. 

Men can Hve farther from their work than ever 
before in histoiTf'. There is not the remotest ne- 
cessity for the continuance of city sliimSj where 
physical, menial and moral qualities are at lowest 
ebb- The workingmaa knows he can Hve in the 
country, can have liis own home, his own Irees^ 



to/ore largely in the cold 
light of bl.^..n•T^t!5^?, It is 
goad hti&incs!^-, hut it is 
jiiM as sound from the 
spiritu£d didndlToirtt. I^hc 
church lid-il be otic of its 
chicfci^ beMcftciarina. But 
the church hds definite 
dutie.? to inerfoi^n as well 
as dcjiyiite hvyiafrts to 
TVctp. tsJierc is a sharp 
Ijyie hettvtieti idleness aii-d 
IcvTitre, Lcisttre to be 
effcctixK- Tnriiifi he properly 
dircdtiid. "^iie. church will 
^'cccivc rawavds frotii this 
nciv leisure contmansu- 
rate ivizh the force it 
exerts ill dircctiyig the 
iiitL'JlJgoit liSG of it. 



hia own garden and llowers, and still retain the 
rtdvanta-sea of the city. His physical well-being 
is safeguarded. He liaa new interefjtrt, new duiiea. 
He feeb a new^ reajjonsibility toward aociety 
through ownerHhip, His home work fills an im- 
portant and redeeming phase of liis life. 

Men need this eontiiet with nature. They nieed 
the vigor that is impart.ed by trebling fresh-turned 
earth. They need to watch the eommon, every- 
day miracles o( nature as they unfold in the open 
country. But they need more than these. They 
nf!ed coQtaet with the spiritual. They need the 
guidini^ influence of the church. 
Both physical uwd ffpin{u.al rpc- 
reaiinn txre es^ejitial io Ute per- 
peluatio'ji <?/ the rtice. 

Unfortunately when men 
are forced to make a choiot? 
between the twQ^ many are 
prone to choose the former- 
It ia a regrettable trait, but 
one which must ha faced. 

The .solution liea in jjreater 
leisure. People'H mintla ex- 
pand and their >3eni?e of a 
fuller life grows iitrongeT dur- 
ing their leisure hours. Cul- 
ture is a product of leisure. It 
fumii^hi^H the medium for great- 
er men til development. The 
five-day week providea the op- 
portunity for physical recrea- 
tion on the Ri.'tth day and leaves 
the seventh free for moral and 
religious observance. It helps 
rftj^tore ihe Habbatb to its 
former bi^h place. It means 
larger attendance at church. 

A great philosopher has 
said that rciigion in the con- 
servation of values^ It is 
more than that. It is the 
bulwark of the people. No one should be more 
jealoua in hia inaistence upon the preservation of 
^Sunday than the working man. It has been in the 
past bis one opportunity for moral and physical 
recreation. 

In recent years eamotifiaged interrate, at work 
under the mume of 'liberalism/ have been 
sitealthily taking the day from him. For thousand!!), 
Sunday, the day of rpi^t, haa been changed into 
Su^da3^ a day of lalior. The nn,ore the people tske 
their pleasure on Sunday^ the more other people 
are compelled to work* Rome of this Sunday labor 
ia necessary ;mostotitisnot. The fi'ine-d ay week, by 
giving t>eople the siiih day for physical recreation 
and thei^eventh for religious otasf-Tvance, will go far 
toward bringing Christianity nearer to the people. 
It will open the door to great opportunities 
for service J and the churcli wjll benefit to the 
extent it takt^i advantage of these opportunitieB. 
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THIS editorial weis written pcirtly "by a New 
York 'iiiveaLment' house. It was not 
meant originally for an editorial; on the con- 
traryj it was intended sfjlely for use ii^ a trir- 
cular letter. But the statements made in the 
letter aro of such Hl^rling editoritil quality that 
they are here rcprcKluced without pcrmisHion: 

It 13 a well-known fact that no man ever 

made a fortune or atdumuIatM wealth by 
the aweat of his hrow. While money may 
be iiccumulat^d by aysteraatic ftavjiiij?^ it 
ean he multiplied only hy invpstment and 
aucpeHflful npncijlation. Mast of the world's 
wealtli has bfinn nrfiatfid by speculation and 
thfl! millionaires of today were the people of 
moderate means of yesterday, who bad the 
courage fco take a chance. 

The letter h interesting not nlone because 
of the hij^hly oripiniii economic theory it ad- 
vances — the theory that 'most of the world's 
wealth has been t.r&diad by speculation^ but 
because it is typicd of thousands that are 
flooding the United States mails. Shady 
'come-on literature' has become so common 
that scarcely, a family in the country but can 
boast of bein^ on some sucker list or other. 

It is of course unnecessary to point out that 
not a penny of the world's wealth has ever 
been 'crCixted* by speculation* Nor is it neces- 
sary to call attention to the first sentence of 
the letter, a sentence palpably mislead in jr. 
Th(se thinj;?s arc apparent til any reader of 
average intelligence who takes a moment to 
analyze them. But it is pertinent to ask what 
the justific^ition i.s for dissemination of this 
kind of gufil 

ILLs by false and misleading statements such 
as these that thousiirids of persons of moderate 
means are lured into ICijaliKed ^ambliuK. with 
unhappy results that are too well known to 
need recall ing. A growing con\dction is being 
felt throughout the nation that Ibe st^ck ex- 
change is not a neceEvsary adjunct to business. 
Ap(ski}^isls have attempted to minimj?.e its 
gamblinj^ prcx^livlties, but they are moeting 
with less and less success. Rcforrns come when 
abuses become so pronounced that the people 
rise up to abolish them. Prohibition wa^ 
brought on not by the drj'S but by the sidoons. 
Their excesses proved their own undoing. The 
same is true of lepcaKeed gambling. Speculative 
abuses are app.roaehing a peak. It is onlyji 
matter of time until the American people wiU 
abolish them. 




Itmtthj Terrfbie yhitth 

IT IS heartening to find leaders of the 
Methodist church moving to the fore in 
defense of youth. Too many good i>eople are 
prone to lay all the ills of a changing work! to 
youth. The younger generation is neither de- 
praved n<ir vieious; it i.^ merely following the 
effervescent instincts of the times, and if upon 
occasion it becomes a little boisterous or a bit 
toa loud for good laste^ it lias redeeming 
features that more than give recomj^enae. 
Yet we find it blamed by worthy folk for every- 
thing from the crime wave to the decline and 
fall of the hainwn industry. The gloom of the 
older generation beholding the younger is so 
depressing that it is highly cheering to read of 
t.he Reverend Dr. Horace M. I3ubose and the 
Reverend Dr, J, M. Rowland, Methodist 
bishop and editor respectivelvj nillying to the 
cause of the boys and girls of the nation. "The 
chief trouble,' remarks Dr. Rowland, 'is that 
we are trying to dehumanise youth. The 
greatest tbing Ciod ever made was a human 
beini^, and we need to preach humanity instwid 
of pessimism.' And to thiE^ Bishop Dubose 
addsi 'Bobbed hair and the costumes of the 
day are unjustly condemned- Both are senj^ble 
and wholesome to the physical woman. Her 
dress is an evangel of mttral serisibility.' Wise 
\'iews, both of them, wise and fraught with 
understanding. They should be read by mote 
detectors the world over. 



The l^liw Slavery 

ANEW slavery has arisen in this country — 
the slavery of machines. Each American 

has the equivalent of half a hundred or more 
slaves to do his bidding, machine slaves that 
save the human body and release the human 
mind to other tasks. This new slavery is lift- 
ing humanity from the drudgerj' of ages, it is 
loading man's burdens onto t-he backs of 
inanimate metal. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the humAn 
race that here and there objectors should be 
found. There are always those who mourn the 
p^issing of the old and deplore the coming of 
the new, no matter how deficient the old may 
have been, or what richness of prt^mise the new 
seems to bold^ And there are those without 
vision who cannot reaUze that progress ciin 
come only with change. The world is passing 
through the most marvelous period of develop- 
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mcnt in all history. We have coiiimonpkcGs 
today that would have been hailf?d as miraplea 

a few generutions ago- -the electric li^ht, the 
autf^mobile, radio, the aiiplane. Imapnne the 
awe, had any one of the.^ been sucMenly pro- 
jeeted into the jjlacid life of the Middle A^es, 
These commonplaces are ours today be- 
cause of this new slavery. They h&ve come 
into being because mucshinerj^ whs here. Not 
one of them would be in existence, had their de- 
velopment depended solelj'' upon the dexterity 
of human hands. Sla.verj'' in the past — human 
slavery — was degrading. l?ut the new slavery— 
the slavery of the machine is freeing the 
human race from bondap^e. Power is the 
Emancipation Proclamation of the 20th 
Century. 



The ^eht and the Bond 

IRVING FISHER, eonsiderefJ as one of the 
country 'is leading et^onomists, is of the 
opinion that the Eumpean war debts to the 
United States, if not eancelecJ altogether^ should 
be reduced becaui^ie of the ^iifference in the 
value of the dollar today a^j compared with its 
value at the time of borrowing. That is, if 
seventy-five cents will buy ai» much today as 
it would have lakefi it dollar to buy at the time 
the debts were incurred, that it would be only 
fair to remit twenty-iive i>er cent of the orig- 
inal debt. 

Mr. J^lsher's pmposal is that the debtors 
should benefit at least to the extent of the 
difference, whatever it may be. There is nothing 
said about giving the (.a.Kpayers likewise the 
benefit of the increased value of their dollars. 
The real creditors of Europe are the financiers 
who own the bondK of the United States 
floated to estiiblish European credit. These 
bonds must be paid by the American IjiK- 
payers, dollar for dollar, no matter how great 
the increase in buying power. So far as Euro- 
pean rep^iyment is able to recoup this country ^ 
the taxpayers should be repaid in full — the 
si*me basis should apply to both debt and 
bond. 



The C^i and the Qtnary 

NOT eipacity, but fijsed ratios aj?reed upon 
at eonforence, will be the basis of future 
steel production by the leading produ(.'er-s of 
Germany^ France, Belgium^ Luxemhourj-T and 
the Saar Valley ► A more or less rigid assii^n- 
ment rather than a competitive awarding of 
orders will govern the output of the various 
European plant.*- Just how the r^itios will be 
determined is not made clejir. 

Plans of European manufacturers do not 



intrude themselves largely upon us eKeept as 
our own manufacturing interests are concerned , 

For that reason we might not worry over steel 
production ucrfji&s the Atlantic, were it not for 
the fact that it now appears we. may knock at 
the door of this consortium. 

Judge Elbert H, Gary, chairman of the 
board of directors of the United SUt^ Steel 
Corporation, is authority for the statement 
that 'should it bai^nme nocessary,. it is believed' 
an international conference ■would be held be- 
tween all these interests (including ourselves) 
and a full open discussion indulged in, 'after 
which a fmr t/ndi'rsfandin{j could be reached.' 

While it is true tlnit there is today a more 
liberal attitude toward big business eombina- 
tious, the advisability of world-comtainafcioinis 
even in so ordinary a commodity as steel is 
open to Question. Particularly, the advisabil- 
ity of our seeking a rapprochement with the 
group comprising this spec-ial family. Lessons 
taught recently in the fields of finance and 
diplomacy do not lend much encouragement 
:is to future conferences. They seern to pre- 
sent occasions for large giving and small re- 
turns. 

As to manufjicturing, America, has always 
held an enviable position in the world's marts, 
Chief among our biisic commoditicfi has been 
steel- T^et us not feel undue alarm because we 
hts.iT across the Atlantic the murmurings of 
combinations which ^presumably wen.^ set up 
for more efTet^tive competition with England 
and the l"nitcd States.^ 

That is their fjrfvilege. But we should not 
he so naive or ingenuous as to desire any 
'understanding' with them, however 'openly' 
arrived at. We have already had one experience 
or two with that sort of understandings. We 
should be able to hold our own as far as the 
steel market in this country is concerned, 
with our modern maehiner^"" and methods of 
efficiency. Outside, let us seek it on a bai^is of 
merit rather than apportion, men t. 

This Franco-Belgian-tierman consortium 
will be a fine thing for us — if we stay out of iL 
Otherwise — 

'1 weep for you,' ths Walrus saidj 

'I deeply EjjTiipsiithiaG-' 
With aobb and tears he sorted otit 

ThMe of the largeat tsiae, 
Hoi din jT his pocket hJindker chief 

Before hia stTtamin^ eyeSi 

*Oli, Oy.stprs/ said the CarpenteTp 

'You'vr: had a plmaBant run-, 
Shall w« be trottinj? home afiain?' 

But iXnswtHr ciirnf; thE?re none. 
And t:ht!5 waa aeareely odd Sjecause 

They'd eaten every one. 
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"F "WE never m^et a^ain in Ikia 
v^'orldp' aaid my TJnc?lt! Charlie 
— and acidrid .^omethiiig nbou.t 
meeting us in ht'Etven, Tn the 
doorway he; stood loakiTig back. 
We Lad juat exch:inEe.<l fftrewells- 

Aa ir it wcrE! yesterday 1 seo my 
Uncle Charlie standing in the door. 
The eolora do not fiide, Anfi Just aa 
vividly 1 rt^tiill the HUddpn breath that 
chilled my spirit ;it thp though I Ol 
louinfT one's gr\y^ on this fuU-of-sun- 
shinc world r.o awaken in a place men- 
tioned only in whispered prayers. 

I v^-a.4 intensjely disturbed. For I 
knew he wa.'^ talking about death; and 
it's talkinR about death thatt brings it 
out of its hiding- place to the conwious- 
neiis of men and Mule boya* I felt that 
something E^hduld bp done about it, 
something to storengihen the teniporary 
nature of Our c^irlhly acnomraodations. 
But no-thin H" was done, and my Uncle 
Charlie died soon after his visit. 

It was not a visit, really. He waii 
on hia way home from his brother's 
funeral. Since he was my aunt's hus- 
bandj didn't that make his brother my 
Uncle Richard? 

Uncle Kichard the United States 




%J. BRECKENRiDGE 
ELLIS 

had picked out to hrin^r 
the Modoca to termfl. They 
were lerriblf: creatures, / 
thoBe Indians;. I had but 
to close my eyes to tsee 
them sloilking behind cor- 
ner with such desigiis upon my scalp 
as HtRrally to lift my hair. Driven 
from their homefj on T.ake Klamath, 
tbmy had run foT their Hveii to the Lava 
Beds — a part of Oregon formed before 
my time by molten rock buratinR 
through the earth^s akin. Ko one but 
ModoCH could Mve in that place- or 
even find the way iibout, So the man 
at the h(;ad of everythingt President 
Grant, sent my Uncle Richard to talk 
to the Modocs^ chieftains, 

'Don't take li ^\m^ or pistol, or any 
kind of weapon along/ Raid Presidtint 
Grant to my Uncle: Ricbaid, 

So Uncle Kichard took iiothins but 
a flag of truce- And he told my Autlt 
Lou just before be started to the 
'Peace Conference' that he was going 
to his death. He: knew a lot about 
Indians^ He had been their friend. At 
the close of the Florida War he hplped 
remove the Gherokees and Creeks and 
Ghoetavvs to Indian Territory. But he 
knew that if you talked to Madocs 
unarmed, they had the last word. 
Among the fir^it phrases I can remembej 
are, 'fiag of truce,' and 'the massacre,* 
and 'brains scattered on the atones.* 
Outside the family circle Uncle 
Richard was known as General E, R. 
S. ("anby. There was a book T 
lived mth before I could read 
which tells about hiss capture of 
Mobile for he wa.^ oii the 
'wrong side.' Tt had seemed to 
him that he just had to fight 
against us f?iontherner.fl. But it 
was my imprcEsion that he 
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fought as; gently as he could. Anyway, 
in 1873 the war was over, I mean the 
actual killing, and a general, even 
though on the %\'Tong side, waa somC' 
thing to be proud of. 

There were others to jjive our home 
hfe it national flavor. My mother's 
cousin wafl Victe-l^resident under Bu- 
chanan; and among aU those running 
against Lincoln in 18-60, hadn't John 
C. Breckenridge come the iiearrat to 
winning the I'r^ldeney"? He^ indeed, 
was on the right side — "The hand- 
sonieat man/ my mother declared, 
'I ever saw.* Certainly the history of 
the United States couldn't have been 
written without us! All men, or at 
any rate all Americans, are bom equal, 
1 had it on good authority. But 
evidently there \vere ways whereby 
some of them got lifted above the dead 
leveL 

As a girl, my mother had Eseen 
Lincoln when be was 'out against 
Douglas* In Illinois. But, ah, Douglas! 
There was an orator of masterful 
pnteence, of words that llamed! She 
had found Lincoln ungainly, far from 
handsome. 'But he was not ao ugly 
as his pictures/ she protested. '1 
never saw one that did him justice. 
For there was some-thing in his face — 
a glow . , 4 ^ She used to recount how, 
on his assassin ation — another of my 
earliest words — when my father brought 
the news to a Rroup of Southerners, his 
voice sunk to a whimper: 'The South 
hay lost the best friend it ever had.' 
Strange words from an ardent lover of 
the Lost Cause I 

Historic names were our property. 
My mother once came down from 
Louisville on the same boat with 
U. S. Grant, then Oil a tour of in- 
spection relating to priKOners, He was 
disposed to friendliness, but my mother 
remembered what he bad done and how 
thoroughly he bad done it, and gave 
him the deck. (awJadijd tm w°9<^ f-al 
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Coin Collecting 

A Neglected Hobby 



By 



OVERWHELMING interest in 
colleetirig ;intiuuities, awatk- 
on^ in the United StEttes in 
the last fe-w year^, has ap- 
parently eclipEwd one of the 
most intjereatitig an well as instructive 
felds known to collectors, the eolkctinK 
of o.oirib and mtdalK, 

Posfjibly the des-ignationj coin col- 
lectinff f may act aa a deteiT'ent to per- 
sons who look for a hobby, since it ap- 
peura to refer to .something v«y valu- 
able or t=:xpenijive;. MiRht St be better tc 
refer to it by its sM^icntific namp, 
Kumiamatics? In a tamp collecting aj4 
well, no pamsBt collector ivjshca to be 
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Coin cctEeqfing /*i.if^ijJj(W pirrtf.v oj' rXcitcmeiir 

known as a post^aRe sta,mp collector, 
but aa a 'I'hilatelittt." 

Tn mentioning at^mp collectinj; it i,H 
only fair to aay that coin collpctinfr ]>, 
injally a I(*lm expensive ^md more educra- 
tional hobl>y. 8tam|.is have been in. 
existence only a bare hundred ye^drs, 
biit coiD3 havR be«*n struck daring the 
laat twenty-live hundred yeara. 

The old charge that governments 
deliberately have iaaued and even now 
issu-e series, of stamps to make money 
out of gales to collt*etors cannot be 
raised against coin 
collecting. Yett 
strange to relate, the 
high prices of the 
earlier .itjsuea of 
stampi* have never 
been reached by 
coins, no matter how 
interesting or impor- 
tant historically they 
hat'e proved to be. 

Silver coins 2,000 
years old, in good 
condition^, can be 
bouRbt tor from two 
to dve doliarg^ and 
some even cheaper. 
It is potsaible lo pro- 
cure a coin for, say, 
every fifty year^^ of 
atrikingt beginning' at 



hh/^ 



^'t 



;^»** 



bm B, C. to date, for a total of f 100 
and have every <win tell an important 
historical stflT3^ A collection that will 
pro\'e interesting, entertaininjj and in- 
structive may thus be Tormed. 

To become a serious collector it is 
better, oiitaide o£ a lew coina of general 
intereJiit, to confine one's activities to 
one of the many series of coina mo&t 
attractive to onfflRelf. Pos>sibly the 
moat historically important are the 
Roman imperial coins, and here^ if he 
desires, one can even condne the col- 
lection to one emperor and his family. 
Another choice might be the 
ancient ooina of Syracuse, Greece, 
Parthiaj Egypt, Roman colonies^, Brit- 
ish Soeatta, or of medieval times.: 
Bracteates, Crowns, Tbalera, the enor- 
mous copper coins of Jriweden, Chinese 
money in all Its curious shapes, in- 
eluding the knife, i^pade, key, bridge, 
bell and temple fortns. 

The bard-time tokens of the iTth 
and 18th Centuries of England and of 
the ISth Century of our own country. 
As well as the CiT,nl "War pennicisij or, 
more correctly, tokens, of which there 
are about G,000 varieties, will hold 
one's attention for a long time. 

Our own colonial and state coimj 
and the large cents and half-eenta are 
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largely collect^, not only according to 
dates., but also to die varieties;, there 
being oE the ITS)4 cent alone about 
sixty different dies- 

How many of our people have seen 
or even heard of the so-called Franklin 
cent, bearing a sundial on its obverse 
and the motto; 'Mind your Huisiness*? 
Or the New York 'Clinton cent' with 
the portrait of Governor Clinton? Who 
knowd the Cantorland token or the 
Higley threepence with the deer and 
the axe and the motto: 'I cut my way 
through t' or the second one with the 
inscription: 'I am good copper, value 
me as you ple^tse'? 

The Maw-sachusett^ silver coinage 
of pine- tree, oak-tree and willow-tree 
shillings, sixpence and threepence, the 
fiobrpcbt dollarSf the flying-eaglo cents 
and the commemorative half-dollars 
and gold doIlarH are aU obtainable. I 
believe not one of a hundred citizens 
has seen or knows of the only coin of 
the United States that bears the por- 
trait of a foreign ruler: Queen Isahella 
on the Columbian quarter. How many 
know the Ijafa^fctte dollar, bearing the 
portraits of Washington find Lafayette 
on the obverse, and the eque.atrian 
statue of Lafayette on the reverse? 
The Bouquet-souft of Montreal ex- 
ist in many varietJeji; 
Mexican and South 
American coins are 
becoming rare in 
many instances, op- 
posing partie.^ melt- 
ing the old and coin- 
ing their own moTiey 
from them. 

Coin collecting 
may not be a stren- 
uous pastime, but it 
furnishes plenty of 
ejcdtement and, even 
GKcrcise. Often one 
hears of a collection 
in a remote place in 
the country and with 
high hopes the pil- 
grimage begins. 
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A Further Glance at the McFadden Bill 



I AST Tflfeek we discussed eertalii 
pro^'isionj; of the McFadden 
B ill f and in the concliidint' part 
^ of the aftiele carlled littGntion 
to Iheportion authorijiinjT barks 
in the Ffid^ral Reserve Board and 
BE^nk By strain to dpal 

in investment gecuri- | .™ — 

ties. I 

To jTct the full im- I 
port o£ Lhfs provision ' 
requires a, knowledge 
of the purposes of the 
Aldrich-Vrceland - 
* As^aett C urrency ' 
bill of 190r>. Under 
the provisions of that 
bill ft was intended to 
authorise bauka to 
use the siecurftieSt 
stocks and hondi? of 
American fitirpora- 
tiofift, aa the basis of 
lasuGB of bank notes, and as. 'r<;gcrvos-' 
The McFadden liill ^oea even further, 
in that '^investn'ient securities' of this 
period —and for probably an indefiniUs 
future time include not only securities 
baaed on American public utilitjies and 
industrial corporations^ but also stocks 
and bonds of foreign corporations and 
governments. 

With Federal Reserve Banks \mn- 
ins the mPttey of the American people 
on the haais of foreign dobts^ instead of 
a \nvi\A ol aptual Amorican wealth, and 
huving it guaranteed by the American 
Governnfie:nt, one can readily see the 
possibilities. 

The proposals of the Aldrlch-Vree- 
iand Bill, intended to makp thR Govern- 
ment a guarantor of the values of 
watered and liallooned securiti<'g, rep- 
reaentinE chiefly capitalized privilege; 
with the further purpose Lo forestall the 
possibility of any change in public 
policy as to the resultttioTi or control 
of industries or service by political 
industries, failed to bpeomt* a law. It 
was a program to monetize specific 
forms Of property. But, having opposed 
and defeated the monetiaation of 
stiver, they found it impossible to 
tnonetiac incorporitted paper; so the 
bill became a regretful memory. Yet 
the spirit that inspired it waj; not laid; 
the men and the interests behiud it 
were very much alive. 

While individual men make mia- 
takea and even die, the class never 
make<3 a niistake and tiever dies. The 
game men and the aame interests that 
planned the bill of 390l> also planned 
the Federal Reaerve Bank bill of 1913 — 
and abo the McFadden Bill of 1924, 
To 'get by' with the Federal Efcijerve 
Bank bill, they were forced to drop 
the 'AssRtt-Currency' feature of the 
old bill — also, to arn^nge for tw^glve 
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'RcKJonal Banks/ instead of one ceniral 
battk, as intended in the old bill. 
Paul Warburg was consulted and, as he 
sitys, 'gave the best advice 1 could.' 
He wafj eonfiulted by the chairman, 
Aid rich, of the 'monetary commiBsion,' 
and that resulted in the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Bill. 

When the F'ederal Reserve Bank 
Aet was enacted. Mr. Warburc testi- 
fied that certain defe<rt9 in the bill 
could be "corrected by administrative 
proce^sej^.' And Mr. WarbuTR was made 
the first president of the Federal R^ 
SGTve Bank Board. Yet, Mr, Warburg 
was, m he testified, 'a prominent 
member of one of the banking firms' 
denounced in 1912 as a membw of the 
'money trust,* 

As FAR back as 1841, John C. 
Cttlhoun, discusRinR a Monetary JMe^is- 
ure^ said on the floor of the Senate: 
'If this body, instead of being a SeJiatei 
of the United States, waa a deputation 
from Wall Street, sent here to arran-pe 
the details of the measure, we would 
not be at any loss to understand why 
they are arranged as tliey are. N o won- 
der, then, that Wall Street should shout 
and clap its hands for joy on its passage 
thTOUf:h the other House.' The state- 
ment has particular significance for us 
today. 

This bill has been before Confjress 
for inore than two years; it has twice 
passed the House. It lias passed the 
Senate (May IS, 192^), and since 
then has been before a conference 
committee of both Houses. It is an 
administration measure, Mr, Mellon is 
Secretary^ of the Treasury and, there- 
fore, ex ofFieio head of the Federal 



Reserve Board and Bank system, \'^'hich 
18 known to favor the bill, aa the state- 
ment of Senator Pepper has made 
clear. 

A survey of banking' as a business 
discloses conditions and considerations 
that make legislation 
on the lines of the 
McFadden Bill vital 
and imperative, if the 
Federal R-eseTve sjysw 
tenn is to continue. 
There are just about 
-f /. 30,000 banks in the 

^^-■' United States, The 

number varies slight- 
ly from day to day. 
There aie }Uflt about 
9,000 of th€='se banks 
I'V'ithin the Federal 
Reserve system. 
More than two-thirds 
of all banks are out- 
side the system, and the outride banka 
have larfT^TT reaources than those Tiithin 
the sa.fstem. There was bitter opposi- 
tion to the Federal Reserve Bank Bill 
when it was pending in Congress, and 
there has been constant opposition to 
the law since it was enacted* 

To keep the record straight, tt 
should bp further statpd that the 
Federal Reserve Bank Bill could never 
have become a law i'.'ithout the personal 
appeals of W. J. Bryan, then SecretarT,^ 
of State. Also, that Mr. Bryan after- 
ward published his Tepudiation of the 
law. 

Senator Robert Ix* Owen, Chair- 
man of tbp Sonatp: Committee on 
Finance, and whose name was piven to 
the bill, as the Glass-Owen Bill, also 
denounced the administration of the 
law by the Federal Reserve Board, as 
being contrary to both the ofjtensible 
purposes and the i^pecific promises of 
its proponents- John Skelton WilliamSf 
controller of the currency and e:x 
othcio a member of the Board, also 
denounced the administration of the 
system. The working of the Federal 
Reserve Bank law has not been ap- 
proved by the nation's bankers. A 
great many banks, that were members, 
have Hurrendered their charters and 
become state banks. In the last two 
years, 16G banks, some of them of large 
resources and wide influence (aceord- 
ins to Mr. McFadden) have deserted 
the system. 

The failure of b."inks to join the 
system and the withdrawal of other 
banks from the system became so 
important as to have a joint Congres- 
fjional Committee appointed to in-, 
veatigate the matter, Mr. McFadden 
was the chairman of this committee. 
It held inquiry, heard evidence In 
many citiea* visited banks and qiies- 
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sued bankers and buaiuesB men 
lerjally. For somp Tpastin this com- 
ittf^ bOJi n^ver made or published any 
lort 

At It recent hearing: in the Banking 

id Currency Comrtiitttie of the Hoiiae, 

Lt. MeFswideii, diairmaii, Adolph 

[lIlpirT who baa hefin a roernbpr of thr 

IpraJ. RcfiGn^e Board from its in- 

fitJon, testified that thf? bo^ird had 

Eind iowtTed disDOunta entirely' 

; its discretion': that in, it had pkiyed 

'eoiic^rtina,' at wilL It is not to be 

mdtred that the great wajority of 

aerifan banfepi*!:; rflfii*;e to plaeo 

laclvcs and their patrona under an 

ithority as arbitrary', sis irresponsible, 

Mr. Miller statea tiie Federal Re- 

»'e BoiU-d to l>e. 

It is eoneeded hy Mr. McFafiden 

tt tinlfS5ii the outHjdei^ da com<> mto 

)e ayiatptn, and those infiidn quit j^oinp; 

of iu the system will soon lie in a 

fry bad way. He saySj 'If they 

tie bankHi in the system) are not 

ippert toir survival fsn competition 

ith oth?r l)anka and banking a.gfenciej3), 

gjistoni will dif* at the roots and 

Thp board and hanka \idthin 

le si'atem look upon bankti outside the 

stem as iKJot-legKETs;' of credit. It is 

piirpeae of the McFadden Bill to 

»ax ojjtmders te> cornf in, quit 'boot- 

ftnjjr' and, !5tn<:e they ca.innot h^. 

tven iBj to off^r'thern such induee- 

its to come in, in the way of largrr 

>wffra- prolonged secu ri ty of chartered 

-also, by imposing certain re- 

itioiiii oti the practice cI outride 

ike SU3 will eJOfwtiv-ely intervene in 

le operation of natural economic laws, 

birild up a monopoly in thfl coirtrol 

credit. 

it wiL bt? aakcd, how a proiijrani 

lughi with such poasi bill tics of pownr 

Id hsive bet^n brought to the very 

shotd of BUMesH with no protest'.' 

IP arii!ivpr U because the mej^ning of 

hill has h-cen concealed. There haa 

en no import.ant debate upon it; it 

mi;^named as the ' branch -hankinfi' 

from the start; the vicious 'asaett 

tettcy' feature was 'tramoufiaued'' 

the charter extecLsioii feature waa 

in the i>3l] until introduced in the 

Hiate, whfire the bill has not bad an 

of attention on thr floor of tht^ 

lie. 

The ^braneh-banking' feature of the 
has atjsorbed tht= bulk of the time 
mt on the ineaBure, and has been the 
prrin^ on the trail' to distract atten- 
m from the in ore \ital features. 
In ^onw stiitPS hanj^fi are authoriKf^d 
by state laws to have branches in other 
cities than the home I'ity of the parent 
bank, fn other atatea branch banks are 
unlsf^'fuL 

In Coni^se, the controveray be- 
tween the House and the Senate, and 
^I'hieh is now pendinfj beforn: the Con- 
feree ce Committee of both Houses, 
turns on the disposition of this question. 
Both ilousts! are agreed that whe*e a 



Estate permits brajich bitnkiif the baakB 
in the Federal lieserVt; aystetti shall 
have authority to establish brancheffr 
The Senate inais;^tM that when and 
if a state, that docs not now permit 
Vf ranch hank.s, raodifiesj its policy to 
admit of braneb banks, thent by auto- 
matic consequ€fnee, banks in the Fed- 
eral Reserve system shall, without 
further action by Congresa., be empow- 
ered to eatsbliiah branch bjinka con- 
formably with the law of the jstatp. 
The House Insj^ts that banl'^B i^ithin the 
Federal Res;er\fe syatem Bhall be further 
aiathorized by Act of Confess before 
they shall have power to ^^tablish 
branch banks in slates that hereaftej* 
shall authorise branch banks. 

_/xTjTj that seemsi a matt*-r of small im- 
i>ortance compared with the principle 
of branch banking in itself. The natural 
tendency expressed in branch banking 
is not expansion but concentration; 
it is the abolition of competition anti 
the development of monopoly, and is 
hositile to the intjerest and welfare of all 
IV ho depend upon an unrestricted flow 
of credit. As above intimated, it is not 
a monopoly of money that constitutes 
the evil. It La the monopoly of credit 
that is the evil. Money and erecUt are 
related exactly ns tliie ,'itwk and the 
lash of the whip, and he that wield a 
the stoclf throws the lash, 

Branch banks simply raaTiifold the 
lash; carried out to ita practical possi- 
bilititTS, it restorc-s the single central - 
bank idea of the old and denounced 
Aldrich-Vreeland Bill. The combina- 
tion to coas outside banks to come in 
the proposed, or contemplated, re- 
strictions on state and other bankinf: 
outside the system with an inde- 
terminate charter, or, in effect^ ^ 
perpetual charter and uni^'ersal branch 
banldnf^ authorized b3'- law\ the system 
will be equipped not merely to survive 
but to destroy all tomijetition. 

This is the object of the long cam- 
paign, A eampatgn that ha.^ developed 




flomething of the beat and much more 
of the wor^t that is pos59ible under a 
dcmocraey. 

It has been a superstition of Ameri- 
can democracy that the larger knowl- 
edge implies the larger hfe. But facts 
in the way of periodic unemployment 
factories idle, or working only part- 
time; land Roing out of cultivation; 
social despair reflected in waves of 
crime; respect for law vanishing in thi> 
face of laws unworthy of respect; the 
confusions of a society developing on 
the guieksands of political policy that 
violates every natural principle of 
economic lawi thejw spell a verj"" differ- 
ent lesson. A political theory that 
contradicts economic law is also a 
contradiction of the moral law, ennce 
truth is a unit and does not — cannot — 
i>elye it^ielf. 

There cannot lie a .sjound philosophy 
for finance and another, a different 
philosophy, for farmers, or mechanics, 
or any other. Unless your philosophy 
exptiiins and unifies the experiences of 
■d\ men, of all classes and avoeations-- 
unlesa, that is, it deald in univerbals — 
it is a falae philosophy and the truth is 
not in it. 

To give the illusion of florid health 
to a leg or an arm of the human body^ 
one can bind tightly about it a band 
that will arretit the circulation of the 
blood; it is not health but diseai^e that 
resulta d],4e^ise that, if allowed t-o 
continue, vAW bring death not only to 
the limb, but to the whole body. The 
apparent prosperity, that is the evi- 
dence of a diseased body of the state, 
the surplus of blood that plumpens 
Etnd purples the arm of high finance, is 
drawn from all other parts of the body: 
the pumping heart strives in vain to 
carry it back to the place whence it 
was drawn. The band about the limb 
is monoijoly even a monopoly of 
monopolies - the stranglehold of high 
iinaiice. 

The coming conflict lie^i not between 
the poor and the rich; not between 
capital and labor. It lies between 
scieneCf understanding uf Nature's laws, 
on the one hand., and 'finance/ with it:^ 
horror of tsocial progre-^s, on the other. 
Scientttlc progress i:s one thing; social 
progress is another phase of the same 
things which is human progress. Any 
one knowTs wliat is meant by scientific 
progress; few will agree as to what m 
mf?ant by social progress ► Yet social 
progresH ts the social realisation of 
scientific progref^s^ 

While monopoly stands bet^ret^n 
men, to intervene in and defOTm the 
operations of Nature's laws, there can 
be no social progress. Therefore it is 
that the vaunted scientific progress of 
our time continually tends to de- 
humaniKe the race. Yet not for always, 
not for long. Nature has mysterious 
ways of righting wrongs and caring for 
those of her children who are worthy 
of her care. 
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Are 

dramatic 
Critics 

Human? 



A FIRST Highlit, or opening 
Tuightj, in a Noiw York theater 
ia El very Tpmarkal^le sturfy 
^ in contrasts. More v&rietitw 
o[ co&mopolitatn human be- 
ings are on display than in any other 
place I could name. Aftf^r the firat 
trvout, which generally tak^j place in 
Atlantic City, ThilnriRlphia, Hartford, 
IJtieiv, or aome smallfir townu elected 
for the purpoae, everything is produced 
in New York that is worth produeinK, 
and also tverythinE that \a not worth 
producing. 

At a typtcal first-nieht perfonnance 
of a popular musicttl comedy, directly 
in front of me sal the 'Aiifrel/ By 
'AngeV I meanj of eouTfsc, the man who 
puts up the money for the show. This; 
Eentleroan was calm^ placid, immovable. 
Hfe sat through thi-^ opening perform- 
ance,. whc?re the dialog w;y funny and 
tbe dancinji; was hinnier, and nevtjr 
cractcHi a smilp^ Of coursR he had seen 
it before. Why should he smile7 Why 
ahoTild any of the 
elect smile'? 

At this show, 
at my rightt f;at 








At tfvc iij-«[.-rtifff»i 

of tTw *«!£ the ■ Anpfct ' t*ilui 
put up tlm imOrWJ^ /-nu- the aJifl'tC. 



hyaterlca of praise over their husbands* 

■^vritiniT. The business is too commercial 
for that. It in a hard, eold-blooded 
game. 'Cut that out, John," says the 
wife. 'It won't go with tht^ lowbrows.' 
Three rows ahead of me wat John 
Ande-rson, dramatie critic of the New 
York Evenmff Po$i., and next to him, 
a triile late and deliberate, came Percy 
Hsmmond, dramatic critic of the 
Herald Trihiinc^ imported from Chicago 
tiome vears apo. John Anderson in 
young, tall, thin, unaffected, tempera- 
mental, Percy Hammond m heavy, 
weatherbeaten, Blifihtly pachyderma- 
tous, peratmally deliKhtful. No one 
would fluspect, indeed, that a man who 
looks like a neAr-United States Stinalor 
couM write such rompinR stuff as he 
does. When he arrived from Chicago 
his Ejalary of eishteeti. thousand a year 
was reptit>ed to be the largest 
ever. His Lakeside vocabu- 
lary ^ however, was new 
to the infantilism of 
\ the average New 
Yorker, and the 
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man who was the author. A popular 
aifid hifihli'' succesBful ivriter heraejf, I 
wondered how much she had helped her 
husband. He had collaborated with 
another man and T could fancy her 
hsteaing to him as be read the funny 
stuff, Tecited the lyTies and so on^ and 
haviiiR her tell htm true words about it. 
Women do that nowadays. The wives 
of literary men no longer go into 



procesa of 
j^trai^htening out 
the kinks was 
long and tedious. 
But now he is 
readable and, can 
be understood even by 
other dramatic critics. 
Note tba,t he and 
Anderaon aat three rows ahead 
01 me. That meant, of eourB&, 
that my ticket ifpricc eleven 
dollars) wais for a seat that waii 
below the high Kne. That is, 
dramatic critics are elaBsified by tbe 
manajjcment, althoug:h the manafic- 
nient never admits this. We are all 
good fellowi, Still the importance of a 
dramatic critic in New York, as T 
presume it is elsewhere, is Tneasured by 
the distance his seat is from the foot- 
lightH on the openmf! night. 

On this ntght, down the left aisle 
came Alexander Woolloott, now of the 
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Wfirid^ formerly of the Tim€&- Last 
year they put on HamM in London 
in sports clothes and London hked it. 
They brought it over to New York and 
most, people^ apparently^ did not like it, 
although later they came to like it 
better. Alec Woollcott t-old us exactly 
how he felt about Hamld. He was pre- 
pared not to like it- He was compelled 
to like it. That is the only thins a real 
dramatic critic can do he can tell US 
how he feels about a play. 

After Woollcott left the Timm he 
waa succeeded by Stark Young, who 
wrote in a htgb-brow style, as the 
term is, and the story is told that one 
day Adol[>h Ocbs, the newspaper owner, 
sent for him and siiidr 

'Mr, Young, don*t you think it 
would be possible for you to writ* 
your dramatic t^tuff so that our readers 
would know what it meansT 

'I think not,' replied Mr, Young. 
There the Cjonversation lagged. 

The riieK.t day, or almost at once. 
Young left the Timn, He is now with 
the A'^'M.' RejiuUic. In my humble 
opinion, he is one of the best writers on 
the drama in America. Tor one thing, 
he ha.^ .studied itx and he haa studied it 
in the right way, at the sources. He 
cares about what he writer. There are 
no explosives in his criticisms. lie 
doesn't fire olT a Mills bomb every few 
rods to let you know that he is a critic. 
One dramatic critic who has been 
at it long and who has done continuous 
good work for the man in. the street is 
.41an Dale, whose right name, by the 
way, is Alfred J. Cohen, 

After Stark Young left the Tirtm, 
he was .succeeded by J. Brooks Atkin- 
aon, who up to that tinne had b&en 
editing the Book Jfteview Sunday 
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section of the Time-ir Mr. Atkinson 
origjniilly came (rom Boston. Why he 
wanted, to be a. dramatic critic I do not 
know.. It IE pofiftibln: thatf as he lived in 
New York ifeelf, hr had nowhere to go 
evenings, and tliprefortj became a 
draniiitic critic in desperidion. That is 
probably what they idl do it for. 

Mr. Atkinson, ij:rol>aVjly boarinj^ in 
mind the fate of hts predecessor Stark 
Young (who, l>f-ing nn the Nc/r Re- 
jivhliCf can writf, aa unintf^ligibly and 
cryptiraliy aa he pares to), is actually 
writinj^ dramatic eritieisniB so that we 
know aomethins about (.he plays he 
has seen. Woolltoii writes how he 
feebj. So docs Dale. So does Hammond. 

FiEteen thousand do]larg a yoEtr is 
not much for the b<?«t dramatic critics 
and so™*? of them make much more by 
writing odd ixieoe?. and j^ettint,^ out a 
book occasionally. Their expenses are 
hifih. Burns Mantle^ oi the NewR^ 
one of the moi^t conscientious of critics 
and a hard worker, runa a s^nndtcate in 
the bartrain and each y(^r gets out a 
book of the best plays of the year 
previous. 

If a fellow waflte to take a girl to 
the tlH^ater in New York and entertain 
her md nourLsh hor u-ith food, aasuni- 
inf]f thairi he Is a clerk with a fair salary, 
it will take about all of his ualary. If 
he lives in the suburbs, there is the 
carfare, which will mn to nearly 
tv/o dollars. The tickets will coat him 
at least eleven dollar^. Thete are 
innumerable plaow where he can get a 
Ainmrr for ?1,50 a plate, but these 
placfss are generally crowded and not 
always clean- It costs about five 
dollars to £:et a good dinner for two in 
New York and if flowers arsj added, 
tbe young man will have to charge up 
nearly %2'i to profit and losa for hie 
eveninp'a amusement. 

Take the pi ay a away from New- 
York^ and moet theatrical people be- 
lieve they are doomed to financial 
failure. 

^The compotition of the movies as 
too mueli for us/ said a press agent, 



5 'added to the high cost of 
travel.' 

Yet it is a fact t^at in 
New York there have 
never IjeeHi ^.tnany plays 
and so m anyVood plays as. 
during the past season.. : Ber- 
nard Shaw is said 40. "den v^ 
royalties, of lfilOtt,<ii:>0 a year 
from his American produc- 
tions. 1 was at the opening 
of his A'lUlrock:^ and wiis 
greaUy impre^^ed vnth. the 
evident enjoyment by the 
audience of genuine satirs 
and with the sincerity and 
fairness with which the pro- 
duction was treated after- 
ward by the critics. 

At the height of the 
season in New York there 
are about fifty theaters run- 
ning to full or part capacity. It is very 
difficult to judfie of the actual profits 
because in each instance so much ds- 
IM?nds upon the cost of production. 
The leading musical comedy* Sufiny, 
ran around $'10,()(H> a week during the 
holidays. At the same time, Abie's 
Irish Ross (which the majority of 
drannatis^ critics damned and which 
has had a longer run than any other 
play) was running about ifiSjOOO. The,se 
iifty theaters I group will take in at the 
height of the season about ^500^000 
a week. This is only a small part of the 
grand total. 

The rt^al fun^ftion of the dramatic 
critic is not only of great and growJnE 
irnportanccj but it at-sima to be wholly 
misunderstood by the majority of 
leaders, if I may judge from hearsay. 
No defense of dramatic critics has ever 
before been attempted to my 
knowledge and thp following 
obbervations are based on some- 
what intimate knowk^ge of > 
New York first nights, while at 
the same time 1 must disclaim 
any deep knowledge of the 
drama itself, I once WTOte 
a play and it ran for one 
night— which is as much 
as almost any dramatic 
Critic can claim. It 
is often said, indeed, 
that if these gentle^ 
men make such 
sorry work of wHt- 
ini:; plays them- 
selves, why do they 
presume to judge 
the work of others? 
The answer is 
that a critic h a 
criticj fashioned by 
the Almighty for 
that particular pur- 
pOi3e. A draniatic 
critic has just as 
distinct a tempera- 
ment as a plumber 
or a carpenter. We 
has to pose a bit. 



and he has to develop a kind of maak. 
During the past aeason 1 have sat hv- 
hind a]] the dramatic critics in New 
York at many uf the comedies and 
musical shows, where some of the fun- 
niest things were being said and done, 
and 1 never siaw one of them belray 
the slighltet emotion. If one is a 
dramatic critic, one cannot. Also, 
among the topnotchers, there is an 
etitiuette as severe ;«; among doctors, 
over someone to be operated upon. 
Naturally each critic holds himself 
sacrosanct. The first act being over, 
they all make a bee line for the lobby, 
or if the weather permits., gather in 
knots on the outside, violently smoking. 
I attended last year the opening of 
a play caHcd The C^radh-Sniik'hffii, Tt 
never rpmoiely occurred to me that it 
would succet^d. It was indeed con- 
demned by some Xif the best critit-a. 
After the fjTiit act I was for Koing 
straight home, but one young critic 
said to roe, 'Yes, it's all you s^ay it is, 
but it will get over. Itw funny and 
what Broadway wants.' Wm prediction 
came true. 

Here let me tyell a true story, 
f was invited to attend the opening 
night of a mu?jical comedy by a dra- 
matic critic. The girl who took th*? 
leadinjj part wa.s a slight young thing 
with a pretty face, a divine dancer, 
graceful as a fawn. My friend aaid to 
me: 'She was in the office this after- 
noon.' 

'What do you mean?' 

" 'Well, you wee, this is the first real 

part she has had and she came down to 

ask me to help her out all f could/ 

"SVe learned thq,t^3he had 

been the rounds of the 

newspaper officer in the 

same way. This is an 

exceptional instance, but 

it would- -take too' long 
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and be a story all by itself to tell of the 

desppr&te thiuga done by thogft who arc 
trying to brejik through: the barriera to 
publidty or lo real fame. 

Octiaaionally ^ sw^.^mii'iKly ftlight incident 
win turri th« tables. Lawrence Tihhettf a 
young American sintj^.'ir who had the part 
of i'ord in the opera Fahtaff-, sa.njf bo well 
thut th«! audience rec»lled hErti. Thia was 
unusual, for as '•% rule the foreign singiens at 
the Metropolitan Operji Houres sf^curc most 
oF the applstusjE^r Thr? audience, inov^id hy 
hia slnifingf insisted on Ikrinsjing him out 
and ho came ritthftr re-luetantly. This 
occurrsTini? was, howefv^jr, npted by the 
tritiffi and when Ibe (,:opy came into th« 
office of the New York Tim-^-K, the acting 
editor, a real nEwt^piipftftnan, saw its news 
%'alue smd immtwllately transferred the htory 
to the front page ot th^ Thties. The reeult 
was that y^une Tibbett foutnJ himaelf 
famoun overnight, 

i TIK real problem bsfor* the dramatic 
critie is not alonf to s?ay whetlier tbe plsty 
he rev-iewa is necessarily po|juilar or 'good to 
see or look af Uam the popular stJiTii! point, 
but wti^t-her it is worth whilst as an artistic 
performanci?, and here there enter a jcreiiit 
number of minor probl«=mB, Many dramatic 
tritics have he#n Hccusicd of being influe^nti&d 
not only by the box officR, hat alao by the 
Hfiwapaper ownwEi lhems*!i?r'S, Occasionsilli' 
there have been lawsuits. But thiji m almost 
never true. The Wi^ Frank Munsey wSi? 
supppsed to Lnfluence bvs writirs^ but 
Woollcott, after Mr. Munsey's death, came 
out with ii frank statement that this was 
not true, that be never had been spoken t<.i 
by Mr, Munsey, 

In iiome irstan^^es lar^e aums of monei^' 
have he^^n 4S)tt'ien.dcd on easts an<l st^nery^ 
and bpBiilca tbia. the m<?mb^j:H of the cast 
themgelvca are painHtaking, laard-working 
artintj^ and to condemn the pftrformanee in 
a M'Lld, reijklessj, even in a lirilliant wtiy, i» 
not !i]wai's good judpnent. It- too frequently 
occurs that if an imiecent play is Spanned' 
too loudly this serves to draw attention to 
it and give it lifo. Thisi has happ«!nexi 
sevpral timci within tbe i>a.5l; two aeaaons. 
Then again, a dramatiat ^bo \iis ^jeiuiite 
ability but who docs not »uc'-HM*d at fiiift 
must, be reeogniHtirf ^or his future promiF!? 
»s well as for his apparent pr«4rf^nt failure. 

When nne (alia victim to the play- 
imtlng germ, one is forever la-rt. Failure 



entfirpriee, Mr. Seldes engagod the servioes 
of the bqld M osican caricaturist and painter, 
Miguel Cnvarrnbias. In reviewing the pro- 
duction after the opminpi, thn dramatic 
critii^^ of coursPi 'panned' Mr, S<sldRsi' 
effort. They allowed th?:t he waa an 'ex- 
eEfllcnt writer,' but that he lacltcd p, 'dra- 
ma-tic &eTL!iti'! In the face of thssys unfavor- 
ahht ^ev^el^■3, the play had to be taken off 
the boards. But Mr. ikildes hag. Mi atid 
re.-;pfjnded to the pIsiy-writirLg urge, and at 
last reports ^'aai at work puttiiii^ aiiotlicr 
gn paper! 

Most of tb^. dsrsmatic critics, whatever 
their ability may be,, are honest enough in 
the espresion af their views, wh?Lt«v*?r 
thnpe viewa may be. Thpir n^al diErieult>', 
If 1 may speuk for themf !tt that thfjy are 
not likely to bcjread when thwy write too 
welt, which necfsaitattia their putting jaza 
into their work. 

Moat papers kj;> to preaa so early that tine 
critic bfis to come out during o-r even before 
the l^t act to get Ms criticiatn into the ne^t 
day's paper, Frrsiucntly this? criLictKni is 
printt-d In a late edition m order to givft 
him mor*? tim,H and is th<^ repeated in the 
eitrly issues of the f oUuwirig day. This do^s 
not ncecB.'jarily aH&ct the work of thu cTitic^ 
a? in the past some tsE tbe mo«t brilliant and 
lasting criticismH have been written under 
these conditions. But it ia highly dis- 
(iouraE'HE to-r a man who has pasBed y&ara 
of his life In studying the drania and is 
r Willy conoemed t<> make it better, to kna-ar 
that a t^rilieiarti which hii? <.'^>Kt him all that 
and more, and whieh roituiroR to be read 
carefully will probably be fikimmf'Lf over 
liRbtly by the majority of his readers, And 
while thia. m true, he also knowK that if he 
inji^fttri into his copy a number of clever 
epigrams or what in journalese fe known 
as 'arreating' copy, he wiil achieve a T^ider 
audience than by .^nticking to bis la&t- That, 
it Pi:wnia to me, is the riilFereacc between 
writers like Stark Young and Peri:y Tla.ni- 
ranrd and Alan I>ale- Aa between these 
two extremes^ Alee Woolieott to my mind 
strike,"; a happy medium. 

j^fter all, it is not the crass, opinion of tbe 
critic that matters, so n:iuc:h ys? the light he 
sheds on the drama a» a whole as he goe^ 
on, combined iifith his own style. 




doesn't seem ftlTectivrfy to dismay tbe am- 
bitiisus sta£c author. For irnitance^ there 
is the case of Gilbert Seldes, wbn, per- 
haps Under the influence of oth^t^' tlieatrical 
!flieccsac3 all about him, believed he, t<M>, 
could en jm pose a play. T'or material, he 
drew on the Hrde of intelligentBia who 
inhabit the Algonquin, mtiny of whom were 
anm dramatic critics Some still ar« activeily 
engaged as dramatic critics. To md tu iJs 



fetT'ljf tfult tFi* cvi'Iff Itcir t<> 

(w/o't^ t)ie last act ttt }icf hi* 
criticitvTi Ttitis tPiHi next 



The American 

Merchant Marine 

► {Continued from piiifC 2) 

investors. True, this act may have imposed 
additional burdens upon American shippinj,^ 
but to the outsider it would hardfy appear 
as a solo and sufficient reason for lack of a 
proper Merchant Marine, Varioua measures 
to lighten the burdena of American shippini: 
have lieen suggested, such as revifiton of 
navigation laws, reguJation of steamboat 
inspection asrvlae^ preferential ratesj all 
dtaigned to encourajire a large and better 
service. BiJt m far moat of the amend- 
menta have been merely talk. To sum it up, 
most of us have n*me to believe that thsre is 
no proapcet for a direct ship subsidy, and 
for that matter, no indirect- one un]ej5s it be 
preferential rates whieh the GovemraRnt 
rccogniwd in the Jones Act of 1920. Nor do 
many bclicve there is; any necessity for a 
subsidy. 



X HK .Fftnea Act contains a provision 
Kivlug preferential railroad rates to pa-"?- 
sengCTB and goods carried in American 
ahipg,, and automatically withdra^i-s theae 
rates from pansengcrs and merchandise 
transported by Americjirt railroads and 
consigned to foreign ships. However, there 
waH a proviso in the act to the effect that 
whenever the Shipping Board wtm of the 
opinion that adetiuate shipping facilitiea 
to or from any i^ort or dependency of the 
United Statfw and a foreign eoimtry were 
not afforded by v«Haela properly d«£:u- 
menlH'd, it should certify the fat:t to the 
Interstate Commercje (Commission, and that 
body could theti suspend the operation of 
the set^ioa until such tim^ aa the Board 
was of the opinion that adequate nhipptng 
fajciiltics between the parts were afforded. 

While it is claimed that GonKresa did 
not intend to give the Interatate Commerce 
Conamtssion power permanently to auapcnd 
the operation of thts^e preferential rates, 
yet the fact ia that prior to the effectivB 
dfttis of the act, shippera and stiipownerB 
tliroughout tbe cuuntry were so arouae>d at 
the prospect that they vijforoUftly protested 
to the Commiaaaon on the ground that if the 
rat*!K tieeamc effwtive, tbey would be de- 
prived of sufRdent bottoms between porta 
to handle the ordinary run cjf export. While 
on the face it lookt^il as if foreign shipping 
interwtta had agitatel the i^ubject, yet there 
was no open evidence of this. Tfte foci asss 
ihMi American sitjppjjji?, tvm iT!itkilt£scpr€j~ 
eretiiicd rotf-s, ha^ 7itti reached a 'pohd wh^e 
ii ucitM saaffgnard oitr fjrpnri iaiadling, be- 
ctJEHSP an? {tad -ftH fut-ablishjifd njiftcwid irads 
T(>-)iie^ io c-arc for ihc bu^Tuni^. 

Tbe Commissuon had a series of bear- 
inEis, at which it developed that adequate 
facilities in Amferit^m bottoms were not 
av^iable. With this evidencEi, the Shipping 
Board withdrew Its resolution prov-idinf; 
for c«=irtifying to the CommiaHion that the 
operation of the prftFerential rate section 
should not further be suspended, leaving the 
matter where it wjia when the Comnns^ion 
previously HUspended it. The firat thing for 
the Shipping Board to da ia.^ of course, to 
determine whether we have adRquate 
faciititiGB between the various ports to handfe 
American shipping, for it is easy to under- 
st;tnd that American industry is not witling 
to subject ita export and import buginees 
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to unift^aiTaiitftd delay iRirauKe at lack [*f 
IwWoTn^i to takp advantaES^ of preferential 
tAtt^. ih'Hti'rcd citrtjcn^ urt much niirm 
paliiahlr fhan thi^at^ ^>t f-fflflStf OT W(iitmiF /tw 
boflorna^ Th*? dangw of pri?fiMnpntta] rates 
I is of ^^Hsrse the possibility of rcrtaliatory 

IHlDllBUrt'a On thna liart of forelgri nations. 
But all the while we swim to be jiettinjr 
nowhotrt; fatst as far as our Merch^int Mariiie 
is ■concs'TTificl. The biiRineiSS is bere, thnrc; 
and li ^'Ory whLTOf aeid it caii bo Hot-tincd for 
iimerScwi. ships when it is pursued j»rop^ 

Out foreipn pliippinp lines are Eaininsir a 

I fimjcr foothold on tradi* routiJa eu.ch yoar, 

^B white we ait by and an^rue with eaeh other 

^r ovff our setmictg dUIifUlticwi. But aEl wft 

p(?prn to besr in reaponBe to a c*ll for a 

better Merchant Marine is ship subsidy. 
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T IS posaiblL> that post-war conditions 
pmpTiasiEPd Fulimdy. With eKports and 
iiifl porta at their lowest libbn with fLnandiil 
ruin facing nhippinK 4"0m.i>aniesi fwhu, by 
the way, had not uspd oven i;'hiIdliko judg- 
niiPnt in MmEiervinp; their resources at a timfs 
when they were raking iri dolhim with little 
or no sfFDrt) anii with our KPa.ljoard and thpi 
atresias entering it lined with cioTablo and 
tripUt rowa of wtrod and steel bottoms wh kh 
American dollaiB jjiven untiet- patriotie 
fHTtotion had hyiTt durinE: the war, thssij^hi 
was one to inspire the mast j>enurious to 
thoughts? of finannaj aid to ae<xvTnpl38h tho 
resumption of busincta aetivity. Forlorn 
and dpsolatp theKe sbir^s lookf^rl, wlnUtt 
American oapitil stood by^ waiting for the 
( j-ovfimnicnt to di* the piori*«.^r work of build- 
ing a Merchant Marine. The effort was 
made, of eourse, and weak as it may hn 
considered, it yet foriued a nurkius wLich. 
Ameri<!an rapitsil and Ameriran enterpriKis 
can well aflford to use as a foundation. 

But it does not etow i'^t. en ouch to Rmit 
our Amc-riffln ideas. And again the answer 
ifl. lark of a definite pobVy of jship ronRtruc- 
feoo afld ship operation. 

AmericaTi sbippera are asked to favor 
Amerjcian Itn-ca as a mattor of patriotism » 
refiardless of estabtj;:^h«:t trade routes, 
fnHtuttney of sitilinga and otht'ir itseitlental 
factors in the handlinjr of thejr raport 
buainesa. So-cralieti patriotfem may sceuTP a 
amati pereentage of AinCTican foreijm tradf?, 
biit it wiT3 alwaj's be Inconsetiuential as long^ 
as it rests on thiis basis alone, W« mtiat 
edurato private capital to the possibilities 
of a Merchant Murine bjsseri upcsn ^JTfit'tive 
gervfce, just fl£ wft are iMlueating private 
Capital in the commerdal pap^cta of air- 
craft- 

CQ^ and dcmloped 6y priifaie American 
cflpiiaE i& ike point where it ia warfhy to iake 
itii riffkfful jjEas^ iftfip by sidi^> iriih fordgn 
MtTchaftt AfflriTips, then it f« Trof a hui^,nrKn in 
mkith -we 03 indit^ditah or as a Goi'€mme7ii 
sJtmld mgagc. If ffir^ffn ca-pffa.1 i» rmr$ 
^ovfrfjiti than nikTS^ if foreigrn. Vft^emtiiff is 
ki-fncTr then wc shmtid gm^fuiiy withdrfun 
fro-fn. ihi wlru&gie far suprem-actf of tlit sects 
flfld tv.fn *}ur /(wftffp. Aiiffj-wf^s f«JEr to^fareisti 
ffjpif.ui if> kdndli: tis it srfis iii. 

But there are few who do not be]tEnr« 
that the problftm *.-aii bo jsolvcd. An Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine is so valuable asidts 
from ita commfrtial use that a solution must 
and wiU be found. It Is undiFputed that 
there Ih a clost" rolationahip between our 
Merchant Marine and our national defftnaR. 
Of course, the mere possession of a lari^ 
fleet of commerciiU vessela dopa not of ita^df 



matiti 51 »tJr(*sHfui Mf^rchant Marine, We 
must form a busineas contact throuph the 
modium tuf u. world-wido organLziitio-n by 
means of asenc^ieg for collectin?: and dki- 
tributttn* ciarKooa, and there must be above 
everjthinK else a reliable and reffular opera- 
tion. This saini^ fk^ot^ so siL'rviruablo in tfuiLni 
f5f p*^a+5e, would biB a valnahje atijunet to 
our navy iu time oF war, and the hijjher 
eftirienry we ran brinK it. t.o fn titnp of pfsacH;', 
tho more r&adtly can it bo eonverted to war 
purpOTf-g should o(>ca,'i3nn rE^fjuirc", 

We noed wliat is eaJlett 'trade ^ood wlil,^ 
and nothing fostpra j^ood wmU hj^litir than an 
exrcdlentf well-manned Merchant Marine. 
It b merely a rjiaestion of orsraniKatiOn and 
the constant and intelligent use of govern- 
mental facilities abrosidr True, the inveat- 
ment involves aome clement of chance, but 
in tbia rt^peet it does not rijITtir from busi- 
ncsa in general. Suhaidy may start a busi- 
ness!, but from a pgyrholn^fjcal atandpoiot 
it has one deterrent feature — U »itgnff^ti^ a 
iff sM?i?'?Jff (if pHtru^j. juKf. a. liltlo Uaik in bring- 
ing io ike job alt (fee ingenuiij; and iTtteUi^enct? 
it rc.flJnrfu, 

Tluough our t^nsular agencies abroad, 
tbroujifb a ("ampaiFrn to gecuro tb« «o(jpiira- 
tion of our banJia abroad an d in tins country, 
we rouldr with a closer kntKwledRc ot -nondi- 
ttonis in tbiti country, place ourselves in a 
better position than f[>rpi[jn banka or fort»igti 
a^cntieH could give us, and eoitld render far 
brttpr pprvfcf! to American shipjjjnu intEtr- 
crsts in foreigti countries than foreign ship' 
ptnf7 intE»r*iKfa do at the pT*w)t?nt timf*. Many 
of the factori; sucli as marine insuranoeT 
tbrouj.^b bjlla of lad in ^7, t«*rniinal facilities., as 
welt as t!ie construction of certain typP3 of 
ve!?!5PlK, enld+r into tb« prOblwirtSr but all oF 
thcise combined do not make the difficulties 
inj^urm cjun tabitn. 

AftJijB all, subHidy or noftuhmdy, thereaJ 
method of securing businffla in competition 
with the oLber fellow ui to ^ivd atl good or 
better ser^-iec than he dives; to follow every 
tr^i where bUfliii{>£U3 leading to establish good 
will through nniforra courtesy, combin^^d 
with Rs^ntet'l yet thoroujjh ajfgrKSftiveocsst 
to acquire a sense of service saperior to that 
with which w«.> aro in fompotition ; to adjust 
our shipping faeilitiee to every Teqiiirern.*:snt 
oF shipjjoni rat bor than to oittablish an in- 
flexible standard which rfstricta rather than 
enlarges our business expansion. American 
capital may be rIow to apprK;iate its op- 
portunity, but that it will eventually re- 
spond is a foregone conrlusion, Americiin 
induwtry can teach us much. 

We mu3t save Ameriean lud'uatry an wp 
can. To do this wc must get awny from the 
old method ot handlins; jfoods only whtin 
boxed, :ind we miLtt encourage shipments 
either loose or packed at aucb. a KiiEht fts- 
pHnH« Ok tjo save millions to our American 
manufaotiirera. We may require new and 
improvwi handling apparatus, but it will 
come only as the demand for it accumu- 
latffS. 

We must be puperior to f orE*i^ shipping 
compaoies in the handling of aL our prod- 
ucts. We muBt takf Up with other countries 
the question of modifying their cufitoms acta 
to permit entry of Ioohh and u.nbosE'd 
materials. And we must fust of all build our 
ships with tbi?! cfaaa of matifrial in mind. 
MLllionfl upon mi 11 tons of dollars will be 
saved to .^.merinan sbiiJpEjra when a plan of 
thia kind has materialised. 

Ths* chi«>( trouble with mtst of the fleet 
oE merchant ships remaining after the war 



and now being scrapped is that th«y are 
totalEy unfit for American tonnajje. Hurried-" 
ly built, they aervwl their purposo d tiring 
the war, but as the basis for pEfacEj-time i-xim- 
mereial arrtivftiej; they lare concrete in- 
stances of what ship bottoma ahouki Ttat 
bfc. They are at best a nm:leuB fnr an ade- 
qiiatf* Merchant Marine, but not one to be 
particulariy proud of. 
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lUT all signs [>&int to aome definite plan 
aL a time not far distant. The series of hear- 
ings instituted by the United St-atc"; Ship- 
pinpE TJ*Kird Rome weekfl ago and now in 
progress throughout the country sliotjld dis- 
velop what our shippinE needs are, and 
should form the basis for legislative action 
which shall be th« meanH of realising' the 
loftiest ideals whiH."'h ive as an American 
p^'Ople itave had For Ihii? mainlEinitnoe of our 
commercial supremacy upon the seven 

These hearings arc pursuant to a rtsolu- 
tiun pa.'SAHi by the Unitin] ^talxnii Senab^ and 
calling for a comprehensive and concrete 
plan for building up and mainLaining an 
adequate Merchant Marine for commerce 
lutd national i^JCUrity with two plan£: in 
mind, one through private capit-al and under 
private? ownt'rahip, and anothtjr thrOU'jh con- 
struction, operation and ownership by the 
txovcrnmcnt. 

The prevailing idea may possibly em- 
body iha lirsl plan with Govern mEfflt tiUper- 
vision, and a serious attempt may be mstde 
to secure a direcit {rovernmont subsidy. At 
any rat^ one consoling: thou^-ht h that aa thiH 
report must be submitted to the Senate not 
laf^r than January 1, 19^7, it will bt^i Be*n 
that whaUvvfiT is, evolved muit take some 
form within the next few moutha, Hesard- 
Icsa of the pl^n arrive^l at, American ship- 
pinji will have niuch to Rain and little tct 
lose. It is an American problem and must be 
solved by Amerii^iri braina and fEnancEMl by 
i\jticrk*'an dollara. It will not develop with- 
out pETort nor will it meet American approval 
until it arrives at a stage of perfeetion wherfr 
it will fulfill e-very demand of American 
business. 

Our Merrhant Marine will comc only in 
proportion as we analyze the needs of our 
foreijfn comnier**!, IL a?iU tiomc jusi Qj* soon 
as WW are ablt to shape u definite n^ifniai 
palipff, «md fidkcTi; ia it lailff erttnti^k tit in-tifct* it 
effcHlw-. The question should not be a 
palitinal One. It i»4 purely economic and 
should be so treated. Once start buain*ss 
upon a ivbt^lejSEjmti, iHirmani-int basifr, nour- 
ish It with prudence and caution, watfsh 
ovE-»x it cartsf ully and Intolligontly* and there 
need be no fear of ita ultinjatp outcome. 
AmE!j-i.E:ait shipping in no exception. 

Wc have much to learn from the eiRhty- 
yEcar-old Sbaitghai ins-ader, who, undaunted 
by preWous refusals, clirabc+d fliphla of 
stairs oti a hot summer day to seek out busi- 
ness for his unsubsidiBed ships. When we in 
turn bavc finally applied the ordinary rules 
of business to our Fihipping prftblEjm. when 
\v^ bsive ctcrdscd the courage and foresight 
which has ios-pired otb«jr line.H of business, we 
will witnc&i: from what now seen:a chaos, the 
birth of an American Merchant Marine 
worthy of the namo, with ships built not 
only for our commE'rcial n^^ed-i but fast 
enough to be valuable auxiliaries as a na- 
tional defr>nBe, wfth trade rtjutes to the 
farthermost corners of the earth, and with 
the idea not alone of corapetinE' with our 
foreign neighbors, but of rendering the 
hiKheist poflaible service to mankind. 
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Lighting the Corners of the Seas 

A Tale of the Thrilliflg Deeds That Men of the 
United States Lighthouse Service Perfotm 



So GRKAT a span of tlic earth's aur- 
fac* intervener between Boston and 
Honolulu that wh*>n ttie i-isinft wuji 
dims the rays of Bost'Oiii Light, fi 
mariner on thst bridge of liis nYnp -Approafh- 
Inpr H&waii will be checkin,^ his position by 
the far-Huiij; brilliafit Jlashfis 
of Molokiiii Light in the tropic 
blad^neaa ot «£irly niftht. Yet 
Kreat as is the span of distance^ 
even greater is that of time 
anti proETess which separates 
the initial bctacion oF tallow 
CBTidies first displayed in 
JiCBitjCrti Li|?hL half a cf^ntUfy 
before the Boston Ten Party 
and thii hlindictg illuiui nation 
of Molokai's vapor U^ht, si 
HtEition hurdiy tnorf? than 
christ-ened whtm Boston Lij^ht 
cel&brated its twohimdrfHlth 
anniversary in I9iy. 

ThiK praj^Hsts is Jl rrM^.ai5(j.rr 
ol the inemorable career of 
thft Unit&d RtEit-ea Iji(jbtboLiiMs 
Senitw;, anci a token of the 
fsir-rflaphintibE'ri^fitH suid prOR- 
TQSS attributiHt to that oldest " ^.^ 
feilttral HEsrvic^^. Amortg thi> '^^'-^--~" 
first acta of th(^ first Congress 
in 17H9 was the wrKitniiiation ftf thf» Li^jht- 
Eiouse Kervice and the appointment of a 
Bupftrjn ten (lent nf l]ji;htbou3^, H^ wiL,q 
Alexander HamiltoriK S<^erctary of the 
TrftasLiry. f'Vom the first Ktl|j*iriritendflrit, 
with his eij?ht, candEoiightcd hghthouses, 
ffii pa^LH: td thti preswirit ninet.H^n HUjJerin- 
tentlenta unJer the direction of the t'-om- 
riiiKsi4jner tif Li^rhthowu^jv, [n thf* FJ^jpHrt- 
mcnt of Corameroc, whose eombined juriii- 
riil'tionn (control 17,000 a.idj5 ttt navijpition 
on a i^oast Hnc of 40,000 mik-s. And slh 
thouj^h iQTi^tuU'. thfi rbuijis qf lineHjTfi 
and arlatooracy of affc, this honor- 
abl« EjfirvicM^ haw Kr-&c:tHd in IIu'WH.ii, 
the latoiit territory to join tJie- siiiter- 
hfKw! -nf th« IJni-isn, niimcrOUR monu- 
mcnts to its advancement in siieni'e, 
which rank with the Pni^RlL in ihv 
world. Moiokai Light darts- out its 
dasslinj: r^ys uf e^O,<Knj candlw 
power to ships 35 miles away, :m<[ 
there is Msikiipuu with ilK hypi-T- 
radiant lens, the largest in the 
United StHtfjs. 

Wherever ships approaeh the 
land tberw must bp bwoys, h'pcht.- 
housfti and other ^t-arninj;'^ of danger 
and Eutdes %*> harhorB, On tin? cokhI: 
of tlic United States this is the 
responsi]>illty of the Ifnit^d Statw 
Lighthouae SiTVlee. With improve- 
ments in li arbors and infreasR in 
commerce mu£t come new and im- 
proved aids tn nfiviKation, whil^? 
esLL^linK j^itations must Iw kept in 
uninterrupted operation 3<3& niRhta 
a y-ear. Irt tbeec Hawaiian waters, 
the lights at the rrosarreida sire th^ 
RuidttfjoatH to innumcrabJe wayfarers 
and must be kept burning. 







By GEORGE F. PAUL 



The sites for light stations and fog 
ftitrn:il »tstLionK art? invariably lo-catsid at the 
most isolated or treaeheroiis points, to wain 
of hidden danfjKra Or to f^.Tvii 
as ^ideposts. Many stations 
are sci inafTEftwibl-R thsit kiftep- 
ers there are not permitted to 
hav« their familiwi wJLh thwmi 
by reason of tlie hardships 
^nd (jf danm^rs whiiih illntsuj 
might bring. Such leecpei's 
arti t'om p«n5iate«3 by phwre 
leave wtth their faraitics equtv- 
iil^nt t» iiihuu.t tbrEM:^ monthn a 
year. There are eases., never- 
LhtslssEi, nn(,ab]y on the 
Alaskan coast, so completely 
isolated that keKperR wh-o jjn 
there must remain contin' 
urmsly for th™K ye?LTH, 

{Jft42n sueh stations arc 
ha^ird-nus of ar£:(^j^ frOm thx> 
isea. They must l>e supplied 
pfiriodJraJly with oil, c^oali 
and other supplies, ii'ar the 
dual inurpot^e of aupjtlying 
light stations, and of handling 
buny!?,, a U^'.t of vessels, liKhthousfR t«nd«rTv, 
ta maintained. The ollicens and crews of 
thesp vessels constitute a dass of seafHi.rini|.r 
man as iini([Uft a.*i tht^ rumcjwnod Glr>uoe«ter 
fiahermen. The prime rcM.|uisite of a lijfht- 
houM! t«^nder iti to dirt with ^bo^lst and reefs 
and to effect shore landings through surf 
and wE*El-ni^h iRsurmoLanijibU.> olsstatjU'S. 
that to every other elass of vessel form the 
cate(iii&ry i>i thinnK Lu 3>ft avNiidrnJ aa death. 
They raiu^ be manned by men who are 
aN*f:UKtorTied to inaneuv(>r it ti^bt plafes 



and tt> meet every einecg&ney with uH" 
heijitjitinfr nkilh 

In this country lij^bthouaes have not been 
til'rtfraLtftd t»r Kain, but have always been 
maintained for the common beneftt of 
f:ommw^■^e. TlnHkH moet foreign countries 
today which collect tolls from all %'csaels 
Using thtiir pnrtg. for the purpose of main- 
taining aids to navigation, the. Unit^ 
StatE^ m.aintjiin.H jtR 1 iji^hthciiiseB and other 
aids free to all tho shipping ot the world. 
Ko other country baa .'50 many lifihtbfinJEM^, 
so many buoys, light veaafila^ fog £ig:nal£, 
or OChiqr aids to navi|^at.ion. 

Many tliink the Lighthouse Service 13 
OfMSrattid by tho navy. ir[} to about the 
time of the Civil War it was adminiittercd 
by the Secretary of thtn TrKSiaury. Then the 
Lighthouse Board took charge. In 19 iO, 
through the initiative of Pmijiftent Taft, 
tliere was created the Bureau of Lighthouses 
under tha D&partmtint of Commercer The- 
superintendents of hghthouscs, each in 
charge of ona of tho nin^tefsn distrit'tfl, are 
all t(.?chnical men, for this service demands 
men with iu:ientifiu and f*nj;ine«rinE traininKr 

An incident illustrative of the hazards 
of attending to liij;hts in Hstwaiian waU^rs ib. 
the following:; 

The Kuporinte»dent aboard the light- 
house tender, Kuhai, is neartng the comple- 
tlnn of hiH KeiTi [annual ijis(iection. He haa 
been thus engaged for ten daya. On thiJ5 
trip Bupplitis have iNE^^n delivered to stations 
where keepers live, all gaa hjoya and un- 
!iRht(?d biiayi? havEi bwen relieved: and the 
automatic, unattended, gas-light&d s.horic 
Bta-tion?, have been recharE'ed mth gas, 
cleaned and painted. 

The tender ts approaching Kukuihaele 
Light about noon, having attend^ thf? last 
statiijn to the south at daybreak. The 
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BOTtheaat trade mnd ie blowitiu,, giving to 
the vctaaef an easy roll and pitch aa ahe uie^.tit 
the sesi- on hE.^r Ftstr^^t^strd hovr. Thi-i watura 
SLroutid the H.Ait/mwii Islands are u^uitHy 
rouuhr epjwfaalty in tb« [ihtinn-uls between 
th(! JtilandEix Arrived oU Kukinhapl'P, ;i 
bold diff 150 fet hish, witb a Httcr of 
bouldcsra and toek fragments at its 
base churned to a foawi, th« t^ndt^ir 
slowa down to mere steeragcway 
and a cnrpTO boat is list fat] from 
tiiG davits. K'onding off from 
the: ship's sicle, the !.t(»w of 
thK car^u boat r&ecivc:s the 
materials needed for 
the n-lii'f and ovorhatil of 
the station, wnrkinjif jn thp. 
ttoHing boat tlosc to the 
rolling, heaT-ing veaael with 
&n Efase that would be ro- 
markable eicp^tpt for thr «k- 
ji*rtnt>aa of tlio men. 'When thfi 
boat is all ready, the gupRranlt'itd- 
ent damberrs down the Jaeob's- 
ladder andr watchinpr his r.banct.^ 
jumfjs into the sttrnaheets as the carjTts 
boat rises to the crest qI a roHfrr. At an 
erder fuim t?i(j second effifler, in chariee of 
the boat, and Te?pfl-naiv<= to tbc terse 
Hawaiian from ttic old coxswain, a nativis 
who has handled thf- st*iE!ring &weop of ttiia 
boa-t for t!i|»htt>tfn yv.B.ts^ they cast off and 
fi^iuarc away for the shore. 

Rounding a short focky spit, the boat 
sweeps in with the sfiaa toward an oldt 
demolish pd cotttreto landing pier, formerly 
used for ahippinj? Bygar, now diaEilat-cd by 
an aerial cjiblffway reaehing to moorinir 
in th& isea. Several rocky project] Dna aklrt 
this pier. When a fF>w boat lengths away, 
the coxswain drops an wicbor tjvvr tho 
stern of thf ciariL^o boat and pays out a 
mooring line to be used in holdinR ofi" from 
the rockB and bn^akflrK. Watching hifi 
chunco^ tho eoKEwain, with a turn of the 
I stem anchor line ovE>r a tlcat, holds the 
ImatV noije ]ust clear of the breakere. Two 
oarsmen are alert- t-o hig ordfira; otbor oars 
arfi Hbipped. Following the smashinE tur- 
moil of a seriffl of hij^b wavtHS t-^llcd 'the 
Biptffrs,' which recur at more or less regular 
iiitervats, the boat suddenly aiirgfta in dose 
to thf. ruckn and the Ijow oarsman leapa 
surefootedly to the Hlifjpfiry rofky cajTying 
thiii paint*r mooring line with him, 

Under the double cuntrol of bow and 
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sC^iiTi linoiif the boat is now 
hel-cl on and ofJ with thet intt^r- 
mittc-iit s*:as and one after 
another th« OCCilpant-s leap 
to the rocks, seramblini; out 
of reach ai the aaim, fsxt^^ipt tho 
eoKswain and one or two seamen 
■who THittain tti bartdl-e^ tlie 
boat and supplies. With 
paini3l.akini7 (affoft thcf unload- 
ing begins and is continued 
■with intt^rruptionK fur an houj' 
while the boat surges now out 
to avoid thip brftakorH, noft^ in 
■for b^urriod hard work at dis- 
charKinp the carK"- At laat 
tho coxswain is left alone to 
haul the boat niit ovttr the 
st(.']-n anchor etear of the 
breakers, where he dr:)ii« a 
£b;h lino ovE>r board and thence- 
forth conducta hti «perat-ionB 
as though he had four hands 
and several more than two e.yt>su 
Two hours later the shors 
party corner back l<.Mided with 
CQuiEjrnfint. Tbft superintend- 
ent has completed hia irppijction, the 
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ccjulpment and iatricate mechanlBPi of the 
station have beeh l;efit*!d and adjustedj new 
jjas tanks have been installed, metal Tvork 
chippfHl and n^isaintwd, and twerything 
Eeft shipshape. If a new sun valve or new 
illurainatinR niiparsLtan has been installed, 
doubtless the district mechanician has 
been present to do it. Ths watchful ■f^yc 
uF the d [strict iiuporintendent -is sure tn 
cleteet errors or faulty mov«>Mf for these 
men must bc past masters of all these 
details, accustomed to initiatinij and de- 
vdoping thft jjtana for all install ationa of 
any character, "whether mtjchaniciil^ eloe- 
tri!:a], solar, gas^perated, li^ht or .^ound- 
producinj^, or radio. 

For tJirtbarkation, the eosswnin esses 
in his heaving boat, his fish ]in« now* in the 
bottom of tht! boat with some good-Iookinf: 
tish flopping in the coils. At last, pvtarythtng 
is? stnwtHi and cvoryonc aboard esc-ept the 
bo\'»' oarsman, who hjw ttissed th*! painter 
into thp boat and awaits her last surRe 
toward him to make his K^^t-away. In 
tioxTPH th« boat witb a rush but the man rct- 
maine where he is. Somethinjr hiia happened, 



tFki 'iitijjfify ptttAfur flf [i-'lieJ ati^t 
wa-itL. Aboi V ■i* *hf*ii*tt. (Jm? ttJ-Jul- 
i^ifl far KiJdited i'oint lii^FiC Sttir- 

TT<:\ ct-nd hoift ^itunttA ^ /«-( 
sitKym: ivalcr icvcl. ^fm, xarna 
ftiiic^, fr-tfm d different anpli;, 

thi-T'ingJu^'i^ uif.(rt!iei-., appiJij.T'* 

in [Jk trvul. Vitts Ctcai r>f the 

brfiii^ittg sejx it fifteen feet higher 

them th^ foot of the difrriSi, 



oae of those onespected 

freakH of tho sea. A sudden 

cross surge h4ts caupht the bow 

and in an instant awervcs it on to a 

rocky ledse just as the: qut rush of 

thu undt^rtow dropsj the atom sLk or 

eight feet, so she standa upended, every- 

thinj-T adrift and evEtryOcie clutcEling the air. 

The inevitable follows when the sea 
rush*^ in to j^w2UTiE> tho boat^ Hopelessly 
jumbled in the foaminj: breaker, heads, 
arms, oare, boxes and ■what not churn 
anoufld the heavy boat., Up bobs the super- 
intendent from ben!*ath ttic brine, his head 
and shoulders streaming r^d, A nimble 
Hawaiian, aa truly amphibian as a seal, 
Utaba him. Others, some on the rocks, 
some astern, riRht iha boat on tho nest sea. 
Some notf: the chief and shake their heads 
with a mutter; a cracked ero'^'n for feure, 
Sooner than one would believe, this heavy 
oaken boiit is iifioat at hor stern anchor 
aj^ain* luaty arEns hailing her out. The 
superintendent comes in life in a startling 
lasihifjn and clambera aboard the Rtern- 
sheete. 

'That bucket of red paint landed siuiire 
on my head,' he aay3 and wipes th& mixiGd 
paint and brine from his hair, This pete a 
big laugh, interrupt.f»d by a ydl from two 
eawVawaya s^tiil on the rocks, A derisive 
chorus from the boat tells Lhnm to jump 
and Bwim for it, ivhtcb they presently do, 
scrambling a moment latttr, dripping and 
Kpluttering, oyer the side of th« boat. 
Some of the tmm and (Joating articles are 
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The i-itjTi tTifiMj* (tTn(Jer 'Kul;,ut/ Owec, mitli iLccif^ csTvcrcd thicft;Iv it'ilJi ice, she 
voda. tint a •f^-'»\i\c hitwiz.anc fttr rJiv«- cit*y* at Jijrct-rf- tl*fif»f*M b*l^n^ z-iira. 



recQverod, then with jokes and laughter 
the return to the ehif] jsj iiiatlrt. Anottief 
trip folJows, to rteovcr some of the hcavj' 
steel t&nk-S Runk in Khallcjw u'nter. And 
that m that— -all in a day "a worJ{. 

In time c4 w:ir LhH President- is errt- 
powered to order employes and v^-ssels 
and equipniPTit of tht* LiKhthouflp; S^rvicia 
for duty on the combatant arms. The 
LighthouBe S*rvi<?e has; taJcpn an Fictivfi 
and honorable part in all the wara of the 
United Statps, DiJrinjc the World War, 
lilfhthoust! tenders sscit a.[\ the submarine 
nets off o\ir principal harbors, aet mines, 
set afjeclal buoya for war purposes, patroUcd 
for siibraarinea^ helped vessels ¥,ttsicked by 
Bubmarinfs, and pcrforiin.'d many other 
efjrvifes. One lightahip on the Atlantjc- 
W&& aunk by ^nfirt" from a raiding German 



sybmarine vben the crew of the tightship 
tried to send radio warninEB <^>f i-he tiub- 
marine's prES5*:rc;e. Many employes «f 
this service resigned during ths> wnr to f^nter 
the army or navy. SLipiirLnteikdetJt Tink- 
ham was a captain of t^ginEM'rg l" the 
navy, haviTijT resij^ecJ hia post in the 
I.Ljfhthou£e Service, wbiie atationiid in 
Ala^ika. 

These instarnsea may serve to indkjate 
the scope of the work of the Lighthouse 
ServL«r«. Truly it is dlilicult to place ji 
ralue on its real worth to commert.* and to 
the': trsivelinR jvdblif. An Aaaiatant 8ecrctar>' 
of Commerce said recently; 

'U thft Lighthouso Sa:viee should aua- 
pend its operationa for one day* It would 
be the aame in its hHlative effect upon the 
country as the stoppage of all ttic railroads/ 



Broken Promises in Palestine 



{Condwifid from page 7) 



gone through the Arabs would have been 
eAp*j(^t«d tct pay th& jsrsatiTSt propurtion uf 
the interest. Behind these same doors, the 
Jewiish-British adttiiiiLSttatioii has complete 
power to remove rivj] pud military oflicials, 
and this hflsi bieen used constEtrttlyj ais in the 
ease of l''hiad, to make the proportion of 
Jewish CtHiciiils er&at«r than that oi Mos^fjiHk 
or even British. Even tho stately ways of 
Juatire are known to^ Ik^ abady bypittha 
under the guidance of the Jewish authorities E 

SttU, the Araba a.rea fjatient p«opl«, F"r 
hiimdrcda of years they have been politieaUy 
uncif^r th^ dominaLion of Com^tantinopEiS 
although under a system of represendtativc 
ifovernment, Tht^y might have arcepted the 
new rulers in spite of their hopeful right for 
fre^idon), ajid K^ne ba<^l( tr> their crooked 
plows, black tente and blue doi^rt hills, 
had it not hetm iiyr the attitude that the 
h«w rulers aaaumcd toward tbam. 

Backed by the BritL"!}], the Jews regard 
the AraliH aK uiireasionably ehiMiah peojjJe 
■with unreasonable demanda. 

The nations not long ago CKprosscsd their 
faith in the Arabs of Irait and Tians- 
Jordfltsia when they reeognizc-d ihfem ai^ in- 
dependent rpuntriea under Rmir Feisal and 
king Hu^cm, and members of the Ijiiague 
of NatiQiJS, The Palestinian popijla1;ioFi is 
6v&ry bit as capable of governing itKilf aa 



their blood brother!; arrcKsa the border. 

Araba ar& divided into three cla'^ea; 
the .fciliiiive.fi, or farTners, who have tilted 
thti fiamc strips of land for generatioofl on 
end and who live toirether for prott-ttion in 
^fiuat mud villages perched illogically on 
rocScy rises in the midst oi their farrns; the 
Tnaduiii^ffli, or townsmen j who are gener' 
ally a mixture of every race ■under the i5Un, 
and ^i\*a thu [lottvcnliotial tourist his idea of 
the race^-merccnaryH tricky, and colossal 
liani; and lastly, the Redouifi, tlift nomails, 
who form by far the greater part of the 
. populu.tit»n , iuid itntj tbe pure Arab. 

The poorer Bedouins live in scraggly 
black tents in the brnwn hillfi, tending ib*5ir 
flocks of black goats on the steep hillsides. 
The wealthier Bedmiinfl live in tribef? in the 
desert cast of (laaa, their wealth and best 
friends being their pnre-hred Arabian 
horatta and tht^ir r-aeing dromedaries. It is 
true that an Arab will nev^T sell his man.^, 
although utallJDn.'^ are o^rcaaionally given 
away as a mjirk of Erfs*t favor. The only 
way that thd marea and dromedaries are 
exchanged is by the fref^uent and excitimg 
process of raiila among the tribes. Tliia Is 
the quicke^st way, surely, of increasing the 
wealth of a trlbef 

The British are policing the desert 
rather tlioroughly now^ how^ever, aad the 



tribes have been very quiet of late. The 
governor of Lower Palratine, a young 
Syrian^ has u^ndcr him aii hundred men on 
swift hors^ to see that his unruly- charges 
pay their taxes on time and keep on their 
own patch yf desert. 

The Bedouin^ too, is the soul of honor, 
and hospitality isalmnfit a rtilijiion with him. 
If hia worst enemy should by any chance 
est of Ms satt, and thusj become a. gueat in 
his house^ he will entertain him royally for 
three daya^ and cheri [irovide him a suitable 
escort on his homeward journey, A Be<louin 
will keep his given word at Ebe^ eipftosc of 
his life, and ttiia is one of the reasons why 
the Arabs are at> sure that the land should 
be thcira, aeeording to the promi3«i ot thti 
British. 

If the Bednutn is abnut to attack any- 
one, the victim can usually save himself 
by Buyinjf 'daichiUik' ivhich rntianS, 'I have 
taken refuge with yow.' One of the American 
colony told ua a story of a Etoiouin who for 
four years had i>een following a blood 
enemy of his who had killed his father in a, 
raid, tlnally he trsiced him to a cave in a 
low bluff in the widtj dry Jordan valley. 
He crept up to the door of the cave, nejjtly 
pinion^ the man, and •iam^ about to dis- 
patch hira. ncotb'' when the victim nf the 
aacrince fargot his appointed rflle, and 
cried 'DakhilukV The first Arab Btrsight- 
en^ Lip, .sheathed hia dagger, and said, 
'Your hfe is yours.' 

While tb« eiiemy was groveling In 
thanks, the first Arab noticed a poisonous 
finake of the regi[>n gliding swiftly toward 
theni. it poised to strike. The man made a 
sudden movemt'nL with hia handst the anakiB 
darted forward biting the kneehnii man in 
the bark of the ncick. A^ the ene^my wa$ 
dying, the first Arab said to him, ^I gave 
yotl your life, but .Allah haa taken it away. 
My revenge is satisliedT 

Tha Bedouina are gloriously vain. TSTi^ 
they come to town on Thursday, which ia 
marktit day, they wear their bright4BCt 
striped (ihtx^jnhs, and snowiest kafifliz, or 
headi-Eoth5i, and thfUr earved dagger aheatha 
are pelishefl dasslingly. They stride through 
the baaaara, reeking of scent, looking 
■neither to right nor left, abm of red or green 
or yeHow thrown arrogantly over one 
shoulder, Flinging with each long step, 

J\LL that is needed to start a 
compl^tQ Arabian rebellion in Falej^tint^ is- a 
groat occasion, or a great le.ader, such as 

Lawrence, who wiU unite ihem in th&Jr 
cormnon purpose, in spite of age-old blood 
feuds between the tribes. 

When Balfour visited Palestine earlier 
in ths year^ many peopki Felt that fhh was 
the gre^t occasion needed to set off the 
tindwr. But the Arabs were not ready; they 
fltiU resisted passively by declaring a day of 
mourning, cl^raing all shops and bafjiarg-. 
jVs yet there is no lejsder in Palestine. 
PcssBibly if thEs Syrian rftlwilEion undtHr the 
Druses roaches any great degree of success, 
the Araba of Pahsa-tine may try thnjr luci: 
at pot" shotting the Jews. 

At any raU?., it ia self-evident ChaL a 
government of a seething, hating mass by an 
arroKant hatLHl handfuil of iisurpera wili not 
last, even when it L? sponsored by the en- 
lij;ht!Mied British Cabinet at 10 Downing 
Street. Britain is holding the Jew on top of 
a powder house, and tiie Jew^ facetiouis 
newcomer, spends his time playfully flick- 
ine jnatebe* off the roof. 
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The Other Side of Fifty Years Ago 
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Two othc'TE oi the enemy visited ras at 
St^ Louia on th(?tr m^tiirn from Unde 
Rieharrt's* militaTy funeral; General Sher- 
man aad Genera.! Winfipld B. Il:inccjt;k. 

'Sfl you arp ji KenhjL'ky iSreekeiaridgG-/ 
General Shf^rmiui EHiid, tali in jr rn;y motht^r 
by the hand — -my wearing the Famny name 
piroclainiGd thfi fjict, 'Alt rank rebele!* 
In hifi amiie W3i3 no tinge? of mu.]l(:f.. 

She spoke nf thp fsimily conviction that 
Uncle Hichard should tiirt. h;iv« betm !j*rtt 
UHSUTiipd to parley Ydth desperate Modoca. 

'A. nceesaity ot warl' TIjh ttmn of cijlm 
tiondusriveni^u left nothing to be added. 
The same thing about tht; ifiart-h thrcjuKh 
Geor^a: 'A nooessity of war/ So far as I 
kn&w thon,, no one cjusstionwl tbiJ Tt«c*e«SLl,y 
of war itself. 

Whi>h I -wm qM enoxufli for rpflpction it 
seemed tbe war had ended but y«ss.t*rday, 
and ended ao unfortunately that perhapi* 
evG-n yet something might be. done. It was 
alwajTs 'tbp Civil War' in our house, I 
WQuld no sooner have said 'ruiboJlion' thua 
'dajnn.' But Klstv^iiry ive did not want back, 
Wc thought too much of my mulher'a 
nurat", though it was twenty years sinco 
even my mothur had aetm her. From bearing 
EH oft«n all out black Sanih I could vjsua.li»p 
hfr a±i distinctly ;^ if I bud bc^ai b:u:k thci:r«, 
one of my mother's little brothers, listening 
to gnrottSHjuc and tt^rrifjinsf tstl-pH. EacJc 
there I saw myself, thu-ty years before 1 
WSS born, drinklnR in su-ch aw^om^ wOrda 
iafl, 'lie ran and the forty-foot ran, he ran 
'Mid the forty-fgot r&n. , . , ' 

A mine of rich romance was Sarah f with 
hBr incL-tb^iuBtiblj?. tal'PS, her lund of rollick- 
ing humor— -but a roraanee that did not 
end well- For when the family moved to 
Iliinoia she just had to be sjold. So for the* 
lg5t E?ppn43 in tbe story of Sarah, she wa-n 
about to bo takan to her-new fnaat&r^ The 
t^^Ts were roiling: down her cheeks, her 
hands 'wtfra j^ritipin^^ t}if> iiedprjst to ke^^p 
hark screams, and my mother was standmir 
th'if* ht'iirt3>rokEni , a [kiln Kwntuc'ky girL 

There was a book — 1 g'atbered, a very 
Cibf^ctiotnablf! bt'^ok — LhaL b^d (.'.auiied a 
great deal of hard feciing on the aubject; 
9. btmk that never showed its face in. our 
house: Uticie 2"Vm*s Cabm, it was eal]ed. 

'Altbnujrh,' my mother concsd^^d, 'I 
know some things . . . But they were 
exceptional cases,' 

One of these exception ai cas*K — 'For 
the most p:t.Tt, the slaves were kindly 
treated, even spoiled'— came under my 
mother's obaerv'ation when stiU a child. 



A friend once took her for n walk and wivi 
RtroUiof bcHidf! hssr^ suniling and chatting 
liKhtly until— 

'Wait for rne here, darlinfj; don't atir 
from the spot tiil 1 come batik.' Pretty, 
daintily dre^ed, abe passed throlifirh tht: 
trees out of sight. 

Mqw, to be toM to stand immovable in 
a footpath hy nnu howfsvf.r prejCty or daintily 
dreased put spurs to my mother. Aceord- 
ingty ^htt &hpptid tbrouKh the woyd tiU ah« 
(.■arae upon an ohacure hut. Was htr friend 
hiding inside? Too youn^ as yet to aji- 
predate the obligation of atttin^ a mother's 
example, she peeped throush a chink in 
the waU of logs, to ho transtfisod with horror. 
A black woman, stripped to the waist, w*t» 
bein^ furiously li^sbed by the charming: 
lady who had been waiting the convonipn™' 
of such time aa ahe could properly attend 
to ht^r p'risoner. 

During the Natiional Democratic: Con- 
venlion 3,t St. Louis in 1S76, excitement was 
intense. I was only rIji;, hut aurely nO one 
was more enthusiastic. I grew as familiar 
■^ith Tildifin'a niime and, presently, with the 
name of Haycs, as if they beEonged to our 
church over an l7th and Olive, Th« Joint 
Ilijfh Commission surely held its meeting 
just arotuid ths corner. A bad mesH th'&y 
nnacle of it! To me a 'Democrat' was a man 
always rijfht who couldn't Ket anywhere. 
IIciw well I fememhf^f my bewiJderment on 
learning th^Lt Tiidien had not wished BUcrHsa. 
ti> the Southern Cauae^that he was that 
curious Centaur, half-man , halt-beast, known 
as a 'Northern DenuHirat,' as one should 
say, a. divinp^ bird, a flyinp fisb. 

For me, the Lo^t tJauaftt It was the man 
in KTsty, poing down to defeat before tbe 
more powerful man in blu^, who attainted 
tbe poetic glamour of the Scottisb Chiefs, 
the melEown(=«£ of romancL^i that holonga 
only ta uri finished dreams. 

There was so nrmch talk about the t^ur- 
renry in our home^ that it neT?er occurred 
to njc we didn't baTe as much of it as we 
wanted. On our totiguea, 'greenbacks,' 
'inflation,' and 'redeemable certificates' 
were as common as thfs wF^atber. I was aij 
accustomed to the "Tweed Iting' and 
'Credit Mobilii^r' as to "Antisorie' ■whi«ii niy 
father was translating from the original for 
a magazine. I was perft«:i |y aware that not 
only had Horace Greeley said, 'Go Weat, 
young man,' but that he'd been a bitter pill 
to ua Southern Democrats. We had atood 
behind hisi back^ but with t^>ara in our eyes. 
As for *old' Carl Sehurs — -was he ever young':? 
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— ho was for' Hayeu: that Kiitttttd bim. 

Thocse were the days when nobody bi^ 
lievsd. one man wa^ aa F^ood ;i^ ancNther; 

you took a side, then. Uut often, to my 
ehilditih mind^ Ea>^u^ wftre ^adly i^onfu^^^d. 
Some of my Southern kin had freed their 
alav[:>a liefore thfs war and paid wages to 
such blacks as refusfsl freed onni. Not a a^^ul 
at; ITftig Chestnut but was plad slavery was 
over. And yet the word 'Abolitiimfpt' was. 
always spoktim in a lowered tone aa one 
should aay, 'tbfi dfjvfl.' And look at the 
Tweed Ring.' Its enormity was diBcoviir&d 
and prufilaimed by j!r:n;amin F. Bristow. 
He fought it so hard that h« almo«t got 
himself inio the Prc^sident's chair (how I 
should have liked to see that chairl^. He 
waa OUT own 'Cousin Ben IJYanJt,' and we 
knew htm to be a 'Blacik Eepubliran.'' 

Also tberti wag my brother coming home 
after his first few weelts at tht* fiubJic school 
('whuro htT abcmld never have been sent*), 
hia^ eyes big, hia voice buabed — 

'Mammal Did your people Ught again.^ 
my country's flag'f- 
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Verses That Lincoln Wrote 



grcatJy er joyed mui^H' spcH an Ish t-oukl 
a-ppntcuitti. I ha%'o heard Fhilip PhilipH 
tell of LjTicoln's aitmLS-ation for the hyran 
Ytiuj- Minsiif/t und have SKfn iti his* piHiMiE- 
ston Linoolfi's ^vrit.ten ^e^]tlt^at that he 
iiKI»i"siit it. He lovftd iuch TTusit'.- He 
loved neifro niinHt]«bi, a boiateroua but 
whoEeaomc form of auiusempiit, and it v/u^ 
in them that hK fir*t heard uiad always 
lovwJ Dixi^. 

He hiid an PscftUent tiiu for fhythin. and 
an almost faultier eau" for rhymH. He had a 
good dPCTP*^ of akdl in tjtxitie expression, if 
that u-ttn may be undorstf^^d within the 
Itmita of wJiat he ctiitiKidtTciJ ijoctrjf. 

Where tlid he Kf^t his pt^.llf. forma, hLs 
nncteriBr his iiiou]da,foi- hia jjottic e^mpofli- 
tion? ^ '" , 

The aiiBwe/ia plftln; he got them from 
I hi! liymna of his boyhood. All thfl prparhera, 
howeYW iKi^^rHtp, knfw the diitiiietions of 
rtoter. Tht>y wero accustomtwl ta unrtounoc 
that a given, hymri wllk 'aung to the use of 
conimoji mtd*;t/ or it mijiht be, tdnji: router 
or short metRr- 'Nttnc. of ,thc«C' raeu^rs ran 
itito pijtitaniett^r or hesamfter. Th«y were 
triini=:tpr or U'tramftHr or t'bmbinatioTis of 
thwiE*. In thi»* thr^o forms, f!»«h fCMit had 
two syllabU"?, ci.n4=!" l^n^ and oiic short, 
Short-moter tstaniaa. had f^mr linHs, threw 
feet in the itrat, isticttnd attd fourth, anii four 
F«i-t in the third lines; m otht+r wo-rda the 
liyllabies We-rt' f!, fi, K, C Common meter 
vi'.i3 an aEtor nation of tetrHm-fbHr and 
tritneter, tt, <j, S, G. Long motor wasmads 
Up ol four feet in ein'-h f>f itw four lini'S, 
S, 8, 8, S. 

In Lincoln's j^th;mi)tM at jioetry the^e 
fornLK acTf UBC.il. The predominfiTit farm was 
coram uri m(ft«r. ^ 

I wonder to what ttine he mentn.Hy sang 
his Hnes? If hf- had *i'ril;t*u in short m^t^^r, 
th« liini> would, have been that .of. Wicked 
Pf}lly-r' But whpn hKaulig to his own rtiijee^in 
fCimmon meter, what tune hiHrtintHl asi. an 
aotTompani[TTsen<. thrtsugh his inind^ Prob- 
ahly thft old tune Citmtf. No uthttr tune-haa 
been uaed in stt* many funerals in the Ifnil^d 
States. It was more popular in IIk day than 
Bc(iuHfnf fulf af Sfynicwkerc will c'-vvr bs. 
That aJ'so wjik in thiHe-fuur tijuir> with 
niEiiy sttim ;«; written and many more hh 
Kunu; 

'Why do we mourn departing friends?* 

All of Ctie Knos we are now lo eoiisider 
are in this meter. Some lines attributed to 
him ■VfQ are not sure about, but ol the 
longer ijo^ma thtto is no ciuestioFtr 

There exists in the r:olleetion of Oliver 
R. Barrett the;* original mamjscrijst of flij^ht 
linps ^in Lincoln's handwritinu, ftilieh, so 
far as is knijwn, Is his own tompoeititm. It 
fes tRi'titten in ai m^ilanrholj mood ehar^ 
acterbtic ncjt only ol his own feebnj; in 
mattem of this kind but ako that of his 
time: 

Tijiifcf what an empty vapor 'tii[ 
And dayn how swilt they are: 

Swift as an Tsidian arrow — 
Fly on btcH ^ shooting star! 

The present Tncsme^nt just is here. 
Then s]id«* away in haste, 

That we can never my thej?'re ours. 
But only aay tbey'rt* past. 



(Coniinaed Jr(ym page 5) 



It this is indeed Linmln'ti, it is crude in 
form and expression cx>nipared with linen 
be liit^r wrote- The mood^ the thought, are 
ijuitt altln to hia own, but ths bt^^rary form 
is infejioF to what we Cnd later. 

Lincoln's most serious attempt at 
poetry on his own ai^t-ount was made aftt^T 
hJH %'[ait to Indiana in the autumn of tB4-t. 
He made his jcmrne^'- in the interests of the 
jjreaidential eandidacy of Henry Clay. The 
political speetjhfw whi{:h he delivered t»ok 
him through the southern part of the state 
and brouKht hirn to hbi old home. He telb 
the Etttry in the letter to Andrew JohnatoJij 
who had been a lawyer in Illinois b;it had 
remuve'd to lilchraond, Vi'rRlnia: 'Li _ the 
fall of lif'l'i, think intj I might aid some tn 
carry ths; jstiitc of Indiana for Mr. (^3ay+ I 
went into the ntdsrhhorhood in that state 
in wbirh I was raised, where my mother 
and only siister werK buried, and from which 
I bad b^n absent about fifteen yeana. That 
part of the country is, within itaclf, na un- 
poetical ajs any spot of the earth; but still, 
seeing it an*! \t^ ubjeMite and inhahitantifi 
arnuKiid fttfilings in me which w«r« tsr- 
tainly poetry; thoUHh 'wh&cltcr my expres- 
sion of those feelings is poetry ia fs^ite 
another ■(question, Whi^n I got to writinj?, 
Lh^i t:hangt! of subject divided- thf? thing 
into four little divisions or cantos, the 
first, only of whieh 1 send you now-^ and 
may send the others heneaf tf*r.' 

Thn (irst poem which he sent to Mr. 
Johnston from T-n=mont, Illinois, where 
Tjinradn was attending court, waa dated 
April IS, lS4e, and this m tho 'poem':' 

My childhood's home I hgo again 
And sjidden with thy viow; 

And still, as memory cTHwds my brain, 
Thtrc'a pleasure in it too. 

(> Memory! thou midway world 
'Twi.it oarth and paradise. 

Where things detiayed and loved one;? 
Ingt 
in dreamy jshadows rise, 

And, freed from all that'a earthly vile, 
Seen hallowed, purn:?, and bright, 

Ukct soenea in some enchanted M& 
All bathed in licjuid lipht; ■ 

As dusty mountains please the sy^ 
\Vhen twilig-ht chases day; 

As bu?:le-not«K, that, passing by, 
In'distanr* diti away; 

Aa leaving some iprand waterfall. 
We, lingerinp, ILst it« roar — 

So memory will hallow all 

Wfj're Itnown, but know no more, 

Near twenty years have passed away 

Since hers I bid farewell 
To woods .ind fields, and scenes of 

play. 
And playmates loved so well. 

'Wb'ere many were, but fftw remain 

Of old familiar thinfjK; 
But seeing them, to ramd again 

The hist and absent hrinKs, 

The friends I left that parting day, 
How chanijed, as time hag a-ptui] 

Young childhood grown, strong man- 
hood Cray, 
And half of iill art^ dead. 



I beFir the lovtd sjiir^'lvors teU, 

ilow nan^ht from death could save, 

Till ovwry sound appears a knell. 
And every ajNOt a yrave. 

I range the fields with pensiviS tread^ 
And paw the hollqw roOma, 

And feel fcompanioTi. of th« dead) 
I'm living in the tnmli^. 

Soffn afte^r the fust letter ho wrote to John- 
ston again. May 7, 1-S^G, and s<int him the 
next canto of his poem. His letter and poem 
follow: 

'Frie;nd Johnston: You remember whtn 
L wrote you from TrEfmont laRt sprlnK-, 
sendinp you a bttle ranta of what T trailed 
poetry, 1 promised tn imre you with anoth*r 
sometime, I now fulfill the promise. The 
Hubjeet of the present one h an insane 
mart J hh name is Matthew G entry r He is 
three years older than I, and when we were 
bays wo went to achoot together. He was 
ralhwr a bright lad, and the son of the rich 
man of a very jMtor neighborhood. At the 
age of ninete*?n hft una(!fourttably became 
furiously mad, frorri which *;ondEtion he 
gradually settled into harmlerai insardty. 
When, as 1 told you in my (ither letter, T 
vwited my old home in the fall of IS44, 1 
found Edm still lingering in this wretched 
(condition. In m^ poQtiisi^g mood," I eould 
nat forgf^t the in^ipression hb ease made 
upon me. Hctre ia the Jesuit: 

But here's an object more of dread 
Than aught the grave contains- 

A human form with re'ison fled 
While WTctcLed life remains, 

T\'1[tftn tt^rror aproadf and neighbors ran 
Your danEerouH strtrngth to bind 

And soon, a howlinKr cr:tKy man. 
Your limbs were fast confined; 

How then you strove and shrieked aloud 
Your bonGs and slntws bared; 

And ;fiencEiKh on tlte i^a^ng trowd 
With liurninft aytiballs giaredj 

And begged and bwvts, and wept and 
prayed. 

With maniac laughter joined E 
How fearful werts these signs displayed 

By parisja that killed the mind! 

And when at lejifitb tbe drear and lon-g 
Time soothe, thy fiKrwr woe?, 

HoW' plaintively thy mournful aonp 
■tTpoh the still night rose! 

I've beard it aft asi if i dreamed, 
Vnr distant, Hweet and lone. 

The funeral dir^e it ever aeemed. 
Of reason ds^ad and Rone, 

To drink its strains I've stole away. 

All stealthily and still. 
Ere yet the rising god of day 

Tins streaked the eastern hiU. 

Air held her breath: treM-ta with tbe speU 
Seemed sorrowinR anRfclK round,, 

WTiose swelling tears in dewdrops fell 
Upon the listening ground. 

But this tK past, and naught remains 
Tliat raised thee o'er the brute; 

Thy piercinK' ahriefcs, and soothing 
strains 
Are like, forever rrtute. 

Now fare tbGC wellE More tho« the 

Than BUbject now of woe. 
All mental pangs by time's kind laws 
Hast lost th« power to know. 
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O death E ihoii awo-mspJrinf prince 
That '(itit'iEisit tho worid in foar, 

Why dost thati ^.f^ar more W<ist onca 
hence, 
Aiid leave him Urtgering iene? 

If I Efhould ever s«nd another^ the sub- 
ject will bife a "Bear Tlunt-" 
lYouiB as over 

A+ LiucohL.' 

The other popm c-alled tJie *Bear Hunt' 

to which he refera in his sft"Oiid Johnst^rt 
letter waa printed in tht^ Aila^iiic- MmfMjj in 
F&hruarj', 1925, 'with an introductory 
Brtdcle by Ohaflej! T. Wbite of the New 
York TribmM?, This is the lonKi^st of all the 
poems q! Lin^oliip twenty-two stansss in 



A wild hear chssi'. didat never Hfeo? 
Then hsmt thou liv*d in vain — 
Thy rinhrat bump oF j^l&rloua giig* 
Lks dwwrt ill thy hfiln. 

When firtt my father settled here, 
'Twa» thftii the frtrntitij- line; 

The panthar'a acre-am fiUiid night with 
lejir 
And bears preyed on the swine. 

But woe for bruin''s short-lived f«n 
When ro{3« the at[uealiiiii cry; 

Now man suid hcirae, with dog and jrun 
Fur vengeance at him fly, 

A sound of danger ssti-ikca his ear; 

He cives the brewMf a snuff; 
Away he boundaf with Li tttc festr, 

And Bceks the tangled raagh. 



On pitim hia foes, and reach thft ground 
Whei**s left his hialf-muncht^d meal 

The AOK^, in cirdea, KCicnt around 
And find his frEsh-made trail. 

With instant ci^, away they dash^ 

And men as fsist puifsue; 
O'er lofis tbcy tcfip, through wjit^r 

And shout the biiak halloo. 

Now to 1^1 ude the euKer pack 
Bear Rhuns the open ground, 

Ttircugh matted vines he ahapes hia 
track. 
And mns it, round and round. 

The t3.ll, Jlcet cur, -witti deep-mouthed 
voice 
Now spEM'tlK him, aa the wind; 
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iVbile haJf-erown pup, and ghuft- 

Arc ydpine far behind. 

And fxegh rcc;ruits are drdppcng in 

To join the merry corjss; 
Witt yelp and yolt, a naiiiKl^iid din — 

The wood3 flJro in a roar — 

And round and round the chase now 

The world's aEivc with fun;'' 
Nick Cartw'si hninc his rider throwK, 
And Mtjsw! Iini drops hig eun 

Now, sorttly pressed, bear filwnCftsi back, 

And Idtn }m. tired tonEU*"., 
When itfi, tfi foriio him from th*i tra.ck 

An amhuaJi on liim sprung. 

Across thp Klacie he sweeps for flisbtr 

And fully Ls in vitrw — 
The doffis, new firt-id by the sight 

Their cry and Hpeed renew. 

The foremost ones now reach hip rear; 
He turns, th*?y dsush away. 

And circling: now the wratiinil bear 
They have him Full at hay. 

At top of gpEwd the horsemen come, 

AD. screnirni njj iit a row — 
'Whoop r Take him, TigCTt' ''Seiae 
him, DrHTfi!!' 

Uiang — banp! thft rldisa go ! 




iS> 



And furinurt now, the dogs he teara- 

And ciruHhew in iiis ire — 
Whe*]3 riRht and left, and upward 
rears, 

With eyes of b urning iiro^ 

But leadtm death Is at his heart — 
Vain Jill thi' HthTis^th ho plies. 

And. spoutinE blouel from ovtry part, 
He reels, and fiinks, sind dissl 

And now a tiinHOtnf olamor rose, — 
"But who shtiiild have his skin?' 

Who first dr&wii hJood^ each hunter 
knoTsis 
This piiae must always *iii. 

But. wbo did thisj and how to trac? 

What's true- from what's a lie, — 
Like l^wyefti itt ii murder case 
They utoutly ar^Kf^. 

Afonesatd fiee, of blusterini? fnoodp 

TifhJnd, and finite forgot, 
Just Tioi!h^ emerging from the wood 
Arrives upon the spot, 

With grinning teeth, atid up-turned 
hair 

Brlm-f uli of si>unk and wrath, 
He KTOwls,, and aeiaes on dead bear 

And shakfiii for life and death — 

And awe*l!», as if his sliin would tear. 
And ffrowLs, and i^hakos again. 

And ff^'ears, iis iNlsdn aa dog eaa iSwear 
That he has wob the akin! 



Coneeited whelp! we IflU^h at thee, 

Nor ihind that not a few 
Of pntnprnus. two-legged dog^ there be 

Ccin4%ittid ciiiitc as you. 

It K«>a without aayiiifr that rone of this 
poetry of AbraSiam LitH'Oln had anjr Uterarj' 
value, but it ia of value to oa in c-oiinettion 
with a study of what Lincoln considered 
poetry. He had a good ear for rbythm and 
his rhymes we^e arrtiratt-. Moreover hia 
work was paiilfitaking. Hi? atanzaK were tn 
tho familiar tetramettir and trtmctor form, 
Lincoln would have called it (.■ipnimori 
meter. Much common mster poctrj' is 
content with one rbiTuc in each stanan, the 
«id of the sooond and fourth linos rhyming:, 
but Lin(.*ln almost without escftptlun 
rhymed, the first and third a:* wf;ll as the 
second and fourth. In all the forty-thre^" 
ptiinzaa of these tliree cantys thfirc is onty 
one PK4?eiptian to thia rule. That is in the 
tn&ciond atanzQ whenp he bad a figure of 
speech that seemed to him so fine he aacti- 
Sced his rhymo to the fisu rfi ! 

'0 Memory! tbou nrtidway world 

TwiKt earth anrl paradise. 
Where tilings decay^id nnd loved ones 
lost 

In drt>amy ahadows rJBH,' 

tie Gnrtployod several figures oF spoetih, 
similes and metaphors and they werM 
rathwr wf-ll chosen. 

Of course bia irhymea foOowed hSs pro- 
nunriatioii. The verbs *rear^ and 'ttvar* 
rhjTne with 'besar/ Most of Lincolo'fl 
ne%bhoirs would have said that 'thi? b'ar 
would r'ar and l.'aj-.' Lincoln pronounced 
"bear' correctly, but the two verba rhymed 
with this noun, Con&idcring his pronuncia- 
t[gn hin rhymes were alm(>st. p+rfEi-cl. 

This does not prove that Lin coin was in 
any true »enK(^ a poet. He w»a not, but h« 
had some elements (jf the poet in his make- 
up. We d*} not Itnow that he EratifitNi his 
love for this form of ejspresaion in the com- 
position of oth(»r jingles. So far iw. 'ft'e ane 
LnformeH;!, this thrwfold attempt to ride 
Pegasus and go a-wootng of the Mui^s'a w!is 
bin last. Lincoln was bimself not much of a 
hunter. When a boy he shot a wild turkey 
with a rifle, but after ttjit he never felt 
like puHinff the trigger on wild game hut be 
deli-vered mth real ze:-jt a.nNi ardor thft story 
of the beaj- bunt ot which he must have 
been a witness. 

Lincoln reaHy hoped that ha poem3 
would be published and spave .Tfihniston 
permission to publwh tbem in a l(Jtter from 
whiL^h the foLowing is quoted: 'T am not at 
all displeased is.'ith your proposal to pub- 
lish the po&try, or doggerel, or wha-taver 
else it may be chilled , which I sent yoiu. I 
conRe^nL that it may be done, Whethtsr the 
prefatory renmrka in my letter shall be 
pul>fi3hed is'ith the verses, I le^ve entirely 
to your discretion; but let names be sup- 
pressed by all mftana. 1 have not aufficient 
hop* of the verses attracting any favorable 
notice to tempt mc to risk being ridiculed 
lor having written them," 

A moment's notii!^ of the 'moral* of the 
third and longest of this trilojjy may aAs^c 
this artir-le. U relates to the 'tice.' A 'jflce' 
ia a fimall, nervous dog. The LidJ^ctivc 
applied to aome muddk-somc, irritable 
people, 'ficety* is an accurate d^^cxiption. 
A 'fsce' ia a valuable dog in hunting a bear, 
for hE! gives an irritatinjr bark, and a quirk 
snap, and is gone before the clumsy bea-r 
can strike, wbile a large dog Ib often killed 



by bniin, Stilly it is a ridiculous sight, when 
the bear is dead, to see the inaijfnififiant 
''fice' approach^ growl, seize the dead Iwsir 
and shake himEuMf in an attsmpt to shake 
the f^irc:anHj aitd thus proclaim him^f the 
dog that killed the litiSLr. Lin«oln had wit- 
n<.'9sted that, trait in human life, and it 
alTorded lura occasion for a rather salutary 
ksHon in Ihts mircMul form. 

Tiieac 'poems' a.re not great literature, 
and 1 dn not kitow that anyone has ever 
giv!>n them a worthier name than doggerel, 
But I think them rather better than dog- 
fiereb And I am glad that the last and 
longest of them was not a poem of rael- 
itnchoEy. 



Coin Collecting —a 
Neglected Hobby 

{Cfmcludtd fmiH page 13) 



Through littie-travtiled byways the trail 
leadjs, possibly to a 'find,' but mone often, to 
diaappoinlment, because the layman has 
an exaggerated idea of the value of the 
old and thinks tf he possesses a cCnn a 
hundred years old it oUKht to be wortJi a 
mint in new money. 

I have followed the rumor of old coins 
to itH lair, have interviewed reluctant 
owners, who looked at me with cold sus- 
picion and took mc for a highwayman when 
I told them their treaijurErei were wortiiless 
and refused even to make a bid for them. | 

A short time ago sl fstrmer sient me a 
registered packugt: of coins to look over,; 
hut informed me that no uller for less than 
$S0O would be aiiccptabte, since some of the 
i-oias were so old that they did not^ even 
have dates. After spending three or foui 
htntrs looking over the accumulation I de- 
ctdefl that if I offered to pay twenty^five 
eente a pound for them I would be chCKiiting 
myself, Wlaen I returned the coins, in- 
cidentally at my own espense, positively 
refusing to buy any artd informed the owner 
of their real value, I received a ktter by 
return mail that estprcascd the opinion that 
I had studied under Captain Kidd 0* one 
of his brother piraLes*. 

In another instance a gentleman in-- 
formed me that htt had some coins which he 
TTLiKht yoll if I bid enough for them. Sin re 
he lived in another ntate, too far a:way to 
get there on ten gallons of gas, I wrote him 
to send the mm\?i for inspection. I received 
the reply that the collection coji^iirted of a 
silver dollar ein:hty years old and twenty 
one-cent pieces almost a hundred years old, 
but that he would nul trust any man with 
them, no matter how well recommenderi, 
euggesting, hpwever, that 1 could come to 
him and he might show them to me. .1 
deeidcd that I would not further put him 
into tE'iniptation. 

What is the lure of the little pieces of 
pappf called postage stamps? Why did a 
wealthy collector of Utifia Kc-ind an agent 
all the way to Paris simply to gain a 
'one-eent red' of British Guiana, 1S5&'? 
What prompted collectors to bid SSCCtfKt, 
then $30.0tF[), then ?32,000^ fmally Sfl2,500 
for thia rarity? Facta li]<:e this indicate 
philately's grip on the hearts anrl minds 
of kings and children, linanriers and 
coal-heavers, all over the world. Thert* is 
fan, esercisMi and sometimes a little profit 
in coin and stamp collecting. 
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IN J H N 
CARTER 
B KO WN 
LrnRARY 
snawcTS are given 
to questions rn- 
ftardinjj anything 
printt^fi bf. f*>rE^ 
IfM which relate?: 
to America. 

WlLiSn, in 1740, 
Nieholafl Brami, 
ajHi 11 f of thp 
famouB Brown 
ftiioily in Provi- 
dcincf?, Rhod« 
Isilsmdf became 
possessor of the 
SecreiiiT-^^ s Gu it'i 
or Ymm^ JVLm;'. 
Cvtftputiionj, and 
■wrote hiB ihuth* on 
the flyleaf, he 
doubtless did not 
cir^&m that be was 
starting' 'si'b;*.^ 
WHuhl I'dU'.r he one 
of the oldest li- 
braries iii Amer- 
ica, 

But N^ictbolas 
Brown, hiis eon, 

B**n]ai to have had the makittKB of a real 
fioUertoT, for he ml togcthpr no Braall 
amount, of tbfi popuiar literatim.^ of his time, 
mostly sc-rmoaa, and biKfiftn, a third Nicholas, 
brd?^Ti in his tWfMities to buy thu f laswifB aad 
literature of the Old Workln t.ogothc>r with 
some few bohfcsi rolating to Amf^rie"!, But 
tbH grsic* of the oldei- tiulturi^ faaoiriat«l 
hira, BJici fhv young collector clepid«d ta 
make Italjr his home. On departing, he 
sold the American portion of hh iibrlry 
to hJB younger brother, Jobn (jarter^ 

When 'A- vf?ry young man, John Carter 
Brciwti bought booliR nf travel as they 
appeared in the bookscLora' patalogST ^nd 
Tiot«!d in thoir marifirL any refHrfncD to bis 
native statp or its found&r. And thenr rts 
thft study oF the present lesuifl to that of 
the past, bft b*=Kitn buying books like AntiH 
Bradstrtft's Terxth Ifwpp, l^tltiu N-prung tip 
in America, Or Ward's Himplc Ct.i^hU-j oj 
AsaaiiPfan, until before lonit b<= discovcifed 
that his chief intpr&at lay in books relating 
tD Ame-riea. 

At Valt^niria tbf!H> was a. certain ObadiB;b 
Ridi, American consul and (ov^r of boolcs, 
who occasionally would cotlcet a trunk 
full of old volumes and travfl to London 
mth the-iHr IT(= apcrnt^d in London a book- 
ptofEf of his owTi and iEsu^d a catalofj of 
books published wn AniGrica for a hundripd 
ywixti, beginning 170]. 

Henry Stevsna, of V&ritiont, seised the 
Rich eatiilog as a eat pounwR upon a mouiM*; 
Mr. BrowT3 intfirJ^avftd his copy, checked 
oP the- books as he procured tbfim, and on 
blank paries added titl*as not included \n 
tht! 1i»t» 

B''or American a wad beeominj? populstr 
aa th^ worid commenced to re!i.lEzt> that tho 
new continent waa a very cOBiiidoratale part- 
of it, A FVraich scholar, Henri TftmeauX:, 
working quietly and alone in his study, had 
h*ten aurpassing both jiroerican atid English 
coUectocs, and, when his library came up for 
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sale, TTetiry StftvonH, of Vermont, was on 
the spot to secure for Jahn CstrtfT Brown 
HOirt^ of tbc most important items. 

This was a bie gain for thft Americana 
at PrHvidenra^. All thft great rival collect 
tions, except one, wpre di3p*"raed at auction 
Or bE«■UlI1^t^ part of public libraries. Jam-ra 
Lenox, of New York, cc^nlinu^d to bo the 
hdt: Tioirr, and^ at his death, the Lenua 
csotlection, now belond^FT tn the Nuw York 
Public IjibraJ-y,. HUrpfLaaOd, in some inopur- 
tant featurfflt, the Brown AmEricaoa. 

y«t it wai? a fiiir and loyal rivalry, witb- 
out personal animosity. Mr, Ij^nosi was a 
friend of Mr. Brown, and his neighbor a,t 
Newport during the aummor. Winters he 
enjoy-Etl thw arlvantagos of a direct Kurnpa^n 
mail from NeK' Ytirk, and Mr. Brown was 
sofnetim™ put to it to overcome this 
handicap. 

One*, when he Wiis at Saratoiga, a c^taloj; 
reached him, ufFtTini^ fotr sale the only 
known copy of the Dutch Vefipucdn^, Mr- 
Lcnox had doubJ.i*'??: rEK'ravMl that ^ame 
cataloR a day earlier, and quite likely bja 
order was now on thti AtlsLntir. Mr. Brown 
got in touc;h with a friend in New York whcs 
fifint a cable to Amaterdann, nnd procured 
the bonk, 

Hc-nry Stevens, of Vcrmant, H«'rv(?d alfqo 
ss European a^iifnt for Mr. Lenox and he 
sonrietimes had a diffix'ult- time^ of it bistweftti 
the two. On ane occ^anion he purchased for 
Mr. Brown the onlj' known perfect copy of 
the Pictorial Calumbusj, for which Mr. 
Fjenoit had sent in a bid. Now it happ&ned 
that thia was th?> vsry book that Mr. 
IjHnas felt he could never ba.ve another 
happy day without, and, as a technical 
qutTRtion arose as to which bidder it should 
go, Mr, Brown generously relinquislieid \X- 
It was fifty years before ajiothtr copy 



came on th@ 
market. Then Mr. 

BroTvn'a son 
byiijifbt it and the 
gap in the collec- 
tion was filled. 

Many of the 
bnc>k-s could tell a 
story of their lives 
as HtranKe as thfj 
adventuroiii re- 
ceded in their 
pages. There is 
the only knOwn 
perfect copy of 
the IJhrcUiif W.'V- 
infj the atrt-ount of 
Columbus' third 
veyagCt bought 
by s. Florentine! 
bookseller from a 
pfisgaut ttnd of- 
fered to the li- 
brary by c-abl^ 
There lh a book 
b*jarinj7 the que^T, 
symbolic isigna- 
tur-e (altboujt^b 
there is some pes- 
sil Kitty of its be- 
in^ a forgery) of 
OolumhiU!!:, and 
another which belonsed to his son, with his 
isignatura and record of hib^ library. There.! 
are the books of the unhappy MaKimiLiaQj 
Kniperur of Mexico, tho confidential letters 
of CeoTEe Washinj,:ton, and, with a curious 
human interest, his personal cash book 
with entries ujt ttj n wei'k or so before he 
died. 

And the library itself, with all its strajige 
and awesome books which it would >:[*ein no 
<>nK in the world could readj is a very human 
pEace. 

Pictures tell their stoiy through the 
ccntuiiGS more simply than do worciK^ and 
the seNstion of a Ptolemaic maps is most 
fascinating. There iss the Old World atlas 
of 147S with which Columbus was doubtless 
farBiiiiar, the iitlae preparud by ARnKaiH at 
the command of Charles V, Holy Roman 
Emperoff for his son, Philip If, nnd the 
Waldsmiiiler C'-c.Hjmwraphit^ Introduction 
with \t\A notable s^Uggv»tion that i\n hath. 
Europe and Asia were named for women^ it 
waa time mere man had a cbancft. 

Champlain ha,R left us ri beai;itiful manu- 
smpt now in the John Carter Brown Library 
with plentiful illustrations drawn and 
colorftd by hui own hand. In it w& get soma 
idea oi how the new continent in all ils 
firiatint^ freshrtcss looked to eyes lired with 
imagination and wonder of what the new 
diBt'ov^riEis might mean. Tn the same way 
the Bay P&idm BooJi, the first work of 
printinff in tht New World, shows us the 
rehgious fervor of the colonists and thdr 
Ktarvfid dtiairc for poctry. 

With aL its atrocious rhymes and 
horribly contjortcd phraats, it waa sio well 
io%'ed that practically the whole edition 
W5LR wprn to Hhrrtilsj 

The copy in the John Carter Brown 
cwllp^tion belongfHi to Richard Mather 
hiniseU, the principal composer of tbff 
hook, and, among bibliophiles^ it is con- 
sidered a treasure indeed* 
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Prom Maysvillc, K«ntiir:ky, eotnes a 
Ifitter aubfflittinE an aitidc on Cleinwncfiau 
as the lifiost rRmarkabh* of gjrtiat men in th^p 
hLatorlcol .rceor<! becauae he rftaina hia 
facultiiHa ^t thp ajr** uf wKhty-Jlvf . . . But 
there have been others, IrVhat of S"phodc*ti 
andof Humbuldt and of Micbelangclo wh(5 
were going gtrong when th^y difid at tht 
flffp of ninety- What of Fabre? What of 
Hobbes who diofl when £Hi'? And Djok«'i«*'s 
at 91? And Franklm, aJfid Watt, and TaLey- 
nrnd, and Her&clK-), at ti4? And IIukej und 
Oopthp, :tt S-ft? And Ntiwton, ai SO? Amd 
Buff on and Palmerston, at. Kl? And Galilee 
ant] Rnranf^g^r, ^t 7hS.? 

t t % 

*To Eet moro blatk fli^s in Greenland/ 

asdd the Geoio^iSt ref^ntly returned 
from the Ar^-tic;, 'it will bn iteciteMary to 
tnakt! the rtied smaller. Throughout our 
entire inlimd trii^ ii wan nf'c'«=sjiry to vft'.nir 
hfittti aeta, at all tinies.. The moflquitops 
seemed to d]Ei;ap|-|*»ir v.sii]]/ in AunUat, and 
I am riuit* willing to Ijetieve that the black 
flica- crowded the^m out, , , . , But if thu in- 
jects? jirft unfriendly the l<^kiinas. are decided' 
ly the opp&^ite, Thf DaniKh Govwrnimftiit 
hai3 lM>eii iit pmnis- to educate them and at the 
same time help them to re tajn tbfiir anripnt 
cu^tomH. ScIicmjEh have been, esitablished in 
which Eskinios &re the t^achi'ra and lerautn^ 
are ]>ivtm in their native tongue. If a 
native deaire,-? to Is^&rn Danish Hes will bft 
tauj^ht thti lim^afid, but ua clToirt Is made 
to cram sucli unwanted knowledffet down h[H 
thraat. Ai3 a. reisult of thi:s and other wise 
governmental movt's on the part of D«n- 
jnaxk, tbt: Eskimos of Greenland are a 
happy^ honeat people, peaceful and on 
jFrjendly t«rm;^ with their governofii and 
white visitors, 

'We noticed partkularly tht- absaluLf^ 
hotiessty of the tirccnland native. Probably 
because the struEKle Utr e^bl^nw m aciutc 
within thi?. arctic: eirde, their earliest tradi- 
tions mjike j^ESTRonul projierty inviulabht, 
and we were able in utmost safety to leave 
any part of our f^juiprnpnt in the open and 
UIlEUardefl ovfir l+miK pflriinJa. No KHkiinft 
will t-OUt-h, :ln ^irtidle whi-iih does HO-t belong' 
to him without the owner's approbation - 
something left on the ground ia coiiaidcred 
cached and is therefore taboo.* 



The talk Jell on archcologic&l clisfdverieK, 
lost pivilisationn and ronqueHt^ one day. 
The Explorer^ who KtJE^mtHl to have been 
every where^ nnd the mjir who EM.qR»tnr>d to 
have read eviirythinjj rErlatltsjj to dSscoveries 

rfrjcardcnd the Book Retficwer with 

a certain astonishmentr For the Itfiviewer 
wsLs a man who likod his game and took 
things seriously. And hf=: was full of Henry 

D wight S^dgwiek's book on Cortes th« 
Confj.ueror, holding with his autiior that 
Cortea atuod tin a high plane as hero and 
eivilization maker. 

fy rw. <\f 

f € f 

The Explorer dttmuir^d. H& pointed 
tfl the exiatenee of monoliths, and to evi- 
dences of Aster and Peruvian cultune^ and 
to ret*nt areheological diseoverieii, ;ind to 
the Maya calendar s.tonf.a, Haying that they 
R!ivt> abundant evidence of rivilisntionR 
which had been wiped out fay Spanish 
{.-onfjusfroni. He htid that there had been 
destrurtive waves ■ft'hKn martia] peopto 
awtfpt down upon <|iiiet and unoflensive 
pooplCf wiping out that whi{:h promised 
to grow iuto a civilization, and deatroyinR 
ethical systems. 
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The Bookman was full of facts. He 

held that *:he purp«Re tA the Spanish con- 
querors under Cortes and Piaarro W4is na 
different from the purpusiH of pirates and 
bufiiiancKirjs. To eonfjucr and to de^troi', 
to enslave, to enrich thfima*ff\'^ at any 
ete-tf were their aims. They broupht, not 
order, he held, but di.sord«rj unrcat, de- 
struction. I'tie governments for which they 
fought were se^ts of foul forma of corrup- 
tion. And Spain and Portugal died as 
world powers becau-se there was nothing 
behind their pushings forw^ard but the 
Ereed for goSdr Fyr Ewmial anrl moral 
improvement they cared nothing. The 
pretence of refigion was? a doak to cover the 
nakedness of bare apoliation. 

^ (i^f (^ 

t ^ % 

The Poet contended that the translator 
nf poetry eould either all&r the original 
material so that it would become a native 
thinjr; or, retain! nt; the original, must 
CT«at« a new dialeetj as it wera. 



Somehow^ that irienaiirk o^'oked no exdte- 

ment, perha^fs because a man who had haon 
to thfi Amfriean Library Association at its 
annual meeting in At!antit: City <ant& in. 
He bad a misaionL^ and it was to persuade 
people to read aloud in the family rircrle. 
The lady from TuLsa,, Oklahoma, wanted 
to know the titles of bouks which were 
suited for both old and younR;- So the 
Librarian named these; 

Ruskin'a Kirf^ oj the GtAden- Hiv^n 
Ha^gard^g King Sat^mmi^s Mines. 
CaiToU's AHcf m Wcfiderland^ 
Irv Lag's K&iciterbocker's Hisiory of Nsv^ 

Stevenson's Treasmrc Island and Black 
A rraw. 

Thus the talk swunf back to a former 
on*-:. Eut the? Librarian deelared it was an 
important Bubject, and wanted ea.pr!!SHiori9 
from readers of Thk Deahborn Inpbpemp- 
EKT, So please writer care of OfTi[;e Chatfi. 

¥ t € 

But the jkn?*e for odd thinRK told i^oea to 

the Old Railroad Mmi who .^poko of 

early pioneer conditions in the Walla 
"Walla valley when the line which \s now 
die Walla Walla branch of the Northern 
Pacific: railway was first laid down. In 
places, the roadbed was made of rawhsdeSv 
and heama were UKud inattfad of mils. For 
transitK the locating engineers used a- 
whisky flaiik half fillKd with WHt*!r. (Jradftra 
and scrapers were handmade, and a team 
of forty oxen pullerl them. Instead of 
pilots the engine carric^l a platform, and 
hounds to [^ha^e wsinderinfi: eattle rodft on it. 
Operation ceased during a hard winter, for 
wolvejs at* the rawhidE^, 

« I I 

Then there was the DoU, Lover who 

had tab's to tell of the intellinern-H of hirt 
pets, and who wanted to try a kmd of 
evolutionary ff.ip*riment aa KU^jfej^tt^d by 
Gatton thus: It would be an interesting 
occupation for a country phikisujpher to 
pick up the cleverest dogs he could hear of 
and mate them tOKH^ther, gt^neration after 
generation, breeding purely for intellectual 
powSiTf and diKrej*ar*lin-(^ whapH, aize and 
e.\€.Ty other <iuality.* He foresaw a super- 
doR. But the man with him foresaw □««■ 
troublOi with his super-dog conscientiously 
believin}^ man to be InCOrtv^nEent and a 
deterrent to eamne hbcrty. 

% f. t 

Talking of faultfinders with the ttmcs^ 
the Historian from Columbus. Ohio, 
painl that the breed had alwayift existed. 
He spoke of Haninshecl's Ckronides, pub- 
lished in 1577, which contained a ramplaint 
that too many chimne^'B were being built, 
that mattressfra were being Uiscd instead of 
straw pallets, hence peoi>le were powing 
softer and more Feeble. Abo^ he ijaid^ in the 
Middle Ages shirts were denounced as 
lu3curies, and men were pilloried for wear- 
ing them. Voltaire, in his day, dwlared that 
Ensrland had ri?at:hcd the pinnade of proa- 
perity and no further advancement was 
possible- Xenophon spoke of the eHeminate 
Persians who actually used flovig to pro™ 
tect th^'iir handii. The first man to carry an 
umbrella (Jonas Han way) in England was 
hooted un the stfeets for hig eov^ardioe. 
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Question : Will you pvc me Hhv. mejm- 
ijiff of ihi<. niimoji of thy ^luUv. in the United 
States* 

Answer; Folloi^ing is air list siich sij you 
Tftqiitatj giving the Kimtralty accepted 
mcanines -of our stjitc nam^; 

Alabamaf Indian^ 'bt?™ wu rc-st/ 

AriMniar AtM'*-; 'silver bearing.' 

Arkansaa, 'Kansn.s,' th^. Indian name for 
"ssnaoliiy wfttf^r/ witli the French prufiit 
"bit,' bow or bend in thft pi-intiipal river, 

Caliiornia, ndii-nif Jorm\ Spstnis^h for 
^bcrt fumitKe/ in allumon to tht* tTFiinato. 

Colorado, S-psmiabj meaTiinp 'irolE>red,' 
IrcHH thn rsd mlor of tlif ClulDrado Kiver. 

Counpcticntr Indian; 'long r]v*3r/ 

Delawari^, named in honor of Lord 
PdAware. 

Floriiilq^, named by Ponce d^ Leoa, who 
discovered it in 1512f on Easter Daiy, ihti 
Spaniah Poitttiu ds i*forfjf, or 'Feast of 
Fluwers/ 

Georirfa, in honor of G-eorK* II of Enii?- 
Ipnd. 

Idaho, Indian; meaning unknown, 

Illinoia, rrom thy Itidian *illini,' msirij 
asitl the FTPTiiTh suJIsJC 'oia/ toKHit-bur si[gni- 
fyini? 'irLlH: of men.' 

Indiana, Indian land. 

lowa^ Indian; 'bf.aut.iful land.' 

Kansas, Indian; 'smoky vfULii'-r,' 

KPT\lM±y\ Indian; ft)r '^t the hptid nf 
iiie river'; or '(bt^ dark and bloody (jround.' 

LouiKiana, for Louia XIV of Francp, 

Maine, from the pro^nnoe of Maine, in 
I'^anee,. 

Maryland, for Henrietta Maria* queen 
oi Chadna T of England, 

MtiisichuFipttw, j>iaee of Rreat hilk 
tblue htllft HQutSiwest of Tloaton). 

Mirhii^an, tha Indian name for a Jish 
wcLr. Th*i lake was s?« calhid from th^ 
fanrrJEd rc3cmb]ar3c;e of the kike to a fisL 
trap. 

■Mtnnc3otit, Indian; meaning 'sky-tinted 
water/ 

MisKLSsippi, Indian; raeaninE 'ereat 
fatbcr of waters/ 

Mii^sourif Indian; meaning 'intiddy/ 

Montana* Latin; 'mounUiinous region,' 

Nebniska, Indian; mcaninsf 'watt-ir val- 
ley/ 

N«vada^ ESpanish; nicaninj? 'enow-Hiov- 
&&{,' alludinjif to the mountainH. 

N«w llanipshir«, from Hamp^liire 
Coutity, EnRiand. 

N*^w Jffrsey, in brtnfir of SEr GeorgEf 
Carteret, onp uf the oriKinal tfranteea, who 
had pn=vious3y besen governor of Jftr^fty 

New MeKif-D, from old Mexic^o^ 

New York^ in honor of the Dyke of 
YnrE:. 

North and Scmtb Carolina, ttrif^ natiy 
tailed Carolina* in honor of Charles IX 
of Prance*^ 

North and South Dakota, Sloui Indian; 
'Lakota,' 'Nakotaj' or "DHkota'; 'allies/ 

Ohio, Indiaft; 'beautiful river.' 



Oklahoma, Indian; 'red pijaphj/ 

Oregon, from tb« Spanish '^oreffano,' 
wild marjocain, wliiela growa abundantly 
on the i-iiiiat. 

l''ennBy]v:inLa^ Latin; meimnE P&nn'a 
wo^idy land, 

Rborlfi Iniattd, Jfrom a fan*?iecl re- 
BHmblantie to the inland ai Ilhodea in thft 
Mcititerranpnn. 

TentKsssee, Indian; meaning 'river witb 
the ETffiit bend.' 

"Tcaiaa, origin of thiR nsimt* 33 unknown. 

Utah, IT J* Indian; rae^ininj: unknown. 

Vf-rmont, trench; Kr«&fl mountain. 

Virginf't, in lionor of Ehaabtith, the 
'"Vir^'in. Queen.' 

WaahinRton, from George Washington. 

W«it Virginia, fgrmcr wostera part of 
Virfinia, 

WLSc:onsin, Indian; 'gathering of the 
waters,' or 'wild rushing channs?!-' 

Wyoming, Indian; 'large plains." 
1 f i 

QuLSTluh'; T would like to know if 
Benedict Crowcll ever served aa &eeretary 
Of War? 

ANS^VE]t: Benedirt. Crowell was Assist- 
ant S«c;retiiry of War while Newton D. 
BakBT was Sf:eretary ot War, and may havici 
dervcd as Arting Secretary of War m 
Baker'.'? ahsenee, but was never offictal 
Secretary of War. 

Qu^TlON: Will you advia* to whom to 
wrtte for personal attention in regard to 
pensions or WorEd-War adfuF^tinfintSf with 
tflective results^ as to the merits of mich 

ANawtSK; Write to the United States 
Veteran's Bureau^ WashinirtoOf D. C, or 
to tb« Congressman from your dLHtrietf 

House ot REfprcsentativ^ Washington, 



;^ »**-»« 






-e 



[n this dcpcirttnc7tt we .^hali 

do our hast to nnsufcr qt^astums 
cmtcnYning Gov<imyncivt and 
l^q wired trmttc?\?. Write your 
qiicstiovi clearly. Sign your 
^MiHic duel address. Tour 
tutmc and addrass will not lie 
luihlis-hcd. An-nwars ivill ajv 
/ifiLtr ill a rcafio'inihlc thna aftar 
rcccijfjt of questioin.^. 



^* 
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Question: On what date did Newton 
D. Baker fcike office as S^^crt-tary of War in 
Wilson 'h Cabinet? 

iLN5-WEii: March 9, 1916- 
^ K f 

Question: When did Joshua W. Alex- 
andftr take offiw m fkttretary of Commerce? 

Ansvi'eii: Joshua W. Alexander was 
S*"Tetary of Commerce from DeceinbEir 
16, ISl^' to March 'I, 1921. 



QUESrrOM: In a recent issue of 'CJu^s- 
tiyris and Answers" The DtiAKHOkK iKPR- 
t'liNUENT answered a (JUCStion iiH to what 
was m«ant by the caliher of a. tsavy pan. 
Several <}i our corrt^pondents took ex- 
ception tn our reply. This answer in the 
firat place was furriabt'd us by the Navy 
Department. Upon referring the mtieiama 
to Lh«=m we received the followirJE reply; 

AN.ifiTirER- 'Perhaps the dEffinilion in 
The DEAliBOJiN iKDisi^ENUBKT was not 
,^iifftcip™itlj' ckiarn. but even so tbe norrfspond- 
E-'nts who have written The DEAKliORX 
I^iDEFBNPR^T arts ^UTeng, as they infer 
that the ealiber of a gun i^ the length of a 
gun in relation to the diameter of thE> borti. 
To be exact,, the ]enikd:h of the hore of a 
gun i3 measored in terma of the caHNT. 
For inetanwf, the bore of a fifty L'allber 
twolve-iiieh gun is iifty feet long, Th« 
entire Kun will measure frEJoi thrre to five 
(^itwra Eonger insiamyt:h aa tn the renr of 
the bore is ths chamber whs«:h vartc* in 
l^^nffbh in. ditterent tj-pes "f uavat guna," 
¥ ¥ ¥ 

QuBriTlON: Pleaiit! tell me where I ran 
itficure a complets list of the publications 
issued by the govern tnemL, and laow can I 
EM^eurts the Co^^T-^anfJii'^i Record? 

AKSWKft: The Government Printing: 

Ofiiec, W^sisbini^ton, D. C, wiU mnd a list 

of publications on requesat; also the t-ffii- 

or^sional RttcvrtL 

i i t 

QUESTIOK: How long did J, W. Andeison 
act a^ Secretary of Commerce, hpfore 
.loslma Alesan[Jtir took office? 

jVNbWE-K; Tbe-ire ia no record of ,J. W. 
Anderson ttver having served an Secretary 
of Commerce, 

■» ? 1 

QuEBi'lON; Ssonse time ago, I r<.yid of n 
Congrcisional Committee beinj; appointefl 
to invflstlgate oil and gasoline priwis-^ I have 
not noticed any reporta of their findings, 
TIiL^ the inveatigatiijn hecn abandoned or 
win they rtiijort this cominjt aession of 

CoORrfttlii? 

Aus\^'Bit: The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is still inveHtigattng this jratt^^r. They 
hope to finisEh their repE,jrL En time to suhmtt 
it at the nest session of Congress. 

7 t t 

Question; What are the aalariea of 
Representatives and Sfinntors of the United 
.St:Lt^'^ 

ANEiTirEii: $10,000 a year. 

* * * 

QuEE^ioM t Is Pp^Hjidcnt CooKdge 9ei"ving 

a second term? 

AnswEK: Coolidge became Pn-Kident 
at the deatb of Frcaident Harding in W2^^, 
and ssrvtKl the remaindfr of his term, but 
b(! has be*;r elacited President by the people 
only oncH. Coolidge in in the same situation 
aj^ waiS Koosevelt in thia respect. Techni- 
cally, B*i^Mftvelt was not elected fE>r two 
termsj. but the people acceT^ted it as two 
terms and refused tt> ftlect him for what 
tUey cfinsidered a. third. 
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GiSbert K. Chesterton 

scores another bu]l'a-*yfi iii 
hii readable raaEazine, G. K'ii { 
Wcckiij, This timy h& draws 
sl tiofntjarison. b&fween 'secret, 
diplomacy' anxl "ijecrtit de- 
mocracy.* He writes: 'You 
may have Mrr^L ditilomacy; 
you cannot have- secret d*^ 
naocracy, Democratry is dead 
without iiiforinatiOTi, If th^:! 
pe^ople ELTE* mininfurmCid about 
the main facta, we cfinntit 
even aay that they vatu wrong, but rather 
that they d«j not vOtti- 
jr^ ^ ^ ftt all- At best they 

Ciieft^rtonon ^,^ ,, ting about 
;becrct something else ^ aome- 

DcMWcracy thing that da*^ not 
*!i:ist^ The old dc- 
Fcndo-rs of democracy nevE»r rtrisaniBd of 
defending thia aort of demodiratry. They 
fliidumod that public affairs would hi-, fiiiblit:. 
They had jnnt f onS3W.n t.hp risw of two thinjfs, 
the dominant things of our own time. The 
first ia thfj finimpi«r who rn^maiiis entirely 
unknown; and the second m hiE HE":rvant. or 
debtor, with an "orRaji of opinion,^* who 
decides for everybody what shall be un- 
known and whitt known. Till tiioac two 
monopolies arc broken, the whoh' nation 
of the dtisen 3a nonHEiniiiti; and some rude 
reacti^m may at any moment Bwe<.ip it 
away/ 

K ^ t 

''Tn Br.a^ii no educated man Kct4 Jrvt^k/ 
siffii'iFi?) ^ vi-H'T'^i' fi'f^Qi chxr fDUTiti-jr- Brazil H 
educational -dyB-tfTn iS iworrJi -ituJyLniB. — Siif' 

t ii t 

Here's a case of many marriages- Croeti 

the border of the atatc of Chiapas, Mesico, 

and whether you can prssdut* a uortificate of 

marriage or not, you 

arn (-ompetllii-id by law 

to marry again if 

your wife m with you; 

R££tlrOttd also to pay the ma- 

t..t?iTt!*ry ff*. So the 

National Railway ol McKico has petitioned 

the government to t^hange mattwa^ as 

pasa+'irigftnii routed that way find many 

marriagea a tas upon the potikfttboolt. The 

petit-icin might hav& earrlctl the old Dutch 

proverb; To marry onre is a duty, twine a 

fu]ly, thrk-e madness. 

! t % 

We dfsn't believe j^Solinjc is Ofllv four 

(teiiFd * l^llii"^ -I'n Berlin, but if it is. tliiit 

aettlca thsr ouB-B-ltori rts) to iwho- wicril the 
WM.r. — PhiLuidpliia. fnquiVcT'^ 

i I i 

And htrdr iii the CK-Kaiser out with the 

opening ohapter of hi^ mfsmoin* in the 

London i^pi-c(alifr^ The core of his first 

ioEitaltment misfbt bc 

War Warpi-ng ^^ramed up In thii? 

J PRRsage. 'The mcm- 

''^ ory of any child born 

Ghild Xfttui in BeTlin n^uat be 

tinged mth a military 

color/ For there yn-u have the msiinsjiring. 

The ehild rultr v,'as drcss&d in a iJiniJEorm, 

armies were his toya^ military titl*?> hiii 




"M-drricLgc 
cLnd a 



pleasure. .A.nd a child's mind tp ftuBeeptibEe 
at imprc^iona.. A chad's mind is like a 
sensitive photographic film, and what is 
printed ataya. And for the cliild Kaiser, 
Arms and force were the hij^h :ind holy 
ttnnti^. So wshc men will denounce all that 
stupidity of warping, avoidinj^ any of that 
kind of fE'ttilriatlfm of young soil in their 
own cases. Like begets like. You can't 
make aii ijrrow utit of a pig's taHf says an 
old Irish saw. 

?f ¥ IE 
There- I* v*ry I tf cit ii |»t*of*:?iii"5iri.»t humisr- 

iiit' can tia ta rmpinchvii en the rc^porl. tliaC fhii 
zwa PiM'dne.y Azl'tc-duXus r-T/duccd aflz-cr tlixee 
> cHr* of * nt! M [>'■* Ijihfi)!: hy iJ»e TirifF Cfmj-- 
misaion axic ttioilc ckh live bu'li-''^'l7 fC« i-iu^jl 
iLHid paijnt--br-uah Kindlcii. — Dctxoit J^chw. 

I t t 

For three hundred years the English 

pesople have been t^y^n^T j.y dtniidc what 

to call their ncighbot^ north of the river 

Twiw.d. Arft they to 

Are 1 ne^f 5cotJ, g^^j^ or Srottiah? 

^ -;\ ~ When the Govern- 
or isojttt^h / ^^3„t j.^i^ii that 'The 

Scotch Education Of- 
fice ia in future to bc styled the Scottish 
Education Office,' thfjfc was more confu- 
sion. Sir Jsimes Earrie says in What Kmry 
Wnman KiwtPff: 'Ilavcj you forgotten the 
grandest moral attribute of a Seotpman, 
Marjistret, that he'll do nothing which 
might damage his career?' Then Burns, 
with hiH fifffljiJf Wha Uuf. Wi Wallace Bh:,d 
supports the preFcrcnee for i^eots, althimRh 
be Used the adjective S*'ott.'b to aome extent. 
Sir Walter Scott relates that King George 
IV once ^-^Eiid that 'The Si:'c»trh are a nation 
of Cicnticmcn/ Dr. Samuel Johnson feiid, 
'The noblest prospect that a Scotchman 
ever sees is the high Toad that leads him to 
England,' but then he wp,-? T\ui an authority 
on Stiotland. In the case of Sir Walter 



I TTic intcY-Tiatioruil Jew in 4 vdJ-" 

J um ej! : The Ititcrwdf iovKtl Jci*^, "Vol, 

I T^ fin^i? pagi^s; JchimTi- A.ctvviti€s vn 

; th^ "U*n"fCtl Sttltcs, Vol. n, a^ 

; c«w Life, Vol, Ul, %^Ti t:;tKesi As-- 

; peas oj Jcivi&H Pc^tt-^er in rfie Uyiitcd 

\ Steitcs, Vol. IV j 146 paRCB. Price: 

: a^ izcfite each; set $1. XhE DBAR- 

I nOItM PlJBLISHINt; CtSMPANY, 

1 DnAanoitN^ MicHitiAi^f. 

^f*M«5***»»"«*p»«*»»"«"»w»****»*«**«*«'1!t fw ol cash. 



Scott, however, he in hia earlier writings 
Used the term Scot, Scottish and Scotch 
quite impartially, but iatej- in hia careEir 
^Idom used the word 'Scotch.' However, 
ore of his earliest publii^hed wnrk^ wai? the 
Min^trtil&u of ^fi* Bmti^h Herdar. Scotland 
derived ite name from the tribe of SctJte 
or Ficotl, who came from the north of Ire- 
land, and aoquired a dominating influence 
over the Ficts, the original inhabitants of 
the countryr St. Colum5>a, the apostle of 
Lhe Pi(;ts, was himsoLf a Scot from Ireland. 

Jit 

Half of vt'liat -vrc mZ tce-pd- uh- ftliv-c; tKc 
i>ther half' keens d-ie dcctoTE' alive. — Utiit-cd 

i t V. 

Here, cullsd from a boDk rev [ft w, arc tivo 
(iut*r epitaphs colleeted by Wr H, Beable, 
Firp.t from a headstone in a cf>met6*ry at 
Hawk's Ferry. Nevada. 

To Lem ii Frame, who during his 
life Khpl S9 Indians^ whome thf> Lord 
delivered into his hands, and who was 
towkinK Forward to makinfi: up his 
hundred before the end of the year, 
when he fell aaleep in Jei^us at his 
house at Hawk's Ferry, March liT, 
IMS. 

And this which is to be seen at St. Mary's, 
C he! ten ham; 

Here liea .John Hipj^ 
A lamous man for killing pigs^ 
For killing piEH was hia delight^ 
Both morning, afternoon and niglit. 

i i t 

'hjamiafi refund hnnk I^AILk txHuba Fftt4' 

btirgh bonk.' Our local biuikiir will ttIcobc 
P*kit not*. — AflhcvJUc TiTititir. 

^ 3 % 

An EtceUent dftacription of a typical 

Chinese brigand is given by Mrs. Malcolm 

King in The E^M/lvftt Reeiem. The man 

described is Chou, for- 

T^ -rj mwly one of Wu Pei- 

rfe.crib.ng f^,^ lioutenante. 

a LhiTHJse "j-hfe general va^ 

BcirtcJrt Chtef apparently delighted" 
to s(>e them/ Mr^^ 
King fiays^ 'and asked a lot of amusing 
questions, evidently deeplj^ curious as to 
foreEjTTi waj.'K. He had none of the social 
stiffness of the edtieattid Chinf^er and it 
wiui thcrefono possible to get a better idea 
of his chaRicter 35 a man. .Although un- 
washed, hia delicately cut features and 
OKquisitc long llHRPrs Rave him the ap- 
pi.yirjini::(t of line* luality that £0 many of the 
Chinese possess, and about his eyEta and fore- 
head he had that touch of asceticism and 
inherent culture noticeable in fwme of the 
temple priests. Iti reality he was a daring 
fiotdier of fortune with but one abaurhing 
aim, the desire for wealth, ^or this end 
he carelessly ran enormous risks, knowing 
full well that, if he failed, the Chih war 
kjrd, Wu Pc[-fu, who had been his former 
commander-in-chief, wcjuld witiiout a mcN 
ment'ij hcjjitatlon have him Ijeheaded. He 
told his visitors FraT^kly that hk ambition 
was to amasa aufTtcietit rielics to enable him 
to slip quietly down the great river to Shang- 
hai, and there, in the safety of international 
protection, enjoy cinemas and theaters, 
and ecmtact with foreign life. With this 
end in \iew, no doubt, hia men were ajfain 
riflinjf the mmtf and as the two white men 
were getting into thecr chairs, a atring of 
coolies pasisod, bearing hea^-y wooden bosjea 
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Briefly Told 




; A >0J?CTJP'iNi3 cork' to guard bottles eon- 
'taifling poi&ons has been d&vi&ed. It v^ 
■ fittftl with shwrfi glas^ spikes whkh bristle 
litt every direction. 

^Nearly all thb flays being prtsented in 

'dramatiats under tMrty years of age* 

! Ri.BBEKiz£:D WALL i'Al'ER wMch may be 

rwasbe^ or diBinfectt'd is being ujsfed in 
^bospltaEa and eertaln public btiildings. 

[a MASSACBUserts biAN^ rejected in \M1 

Fas ^not strong enoufrh' for tlie IJjiioti A-nn^j 
: died rcMiciitly at the age of 1(J4. 

^Ttrfi tLAiTPtis OR DUCKMOLE of Tasmanis; 
ia among the rarest of cre&turtfij, hann r th^ 
■feill of a dutk, the fur of a seal, and a pouch 

^JUce a kangaroo. 

:The American law autbomniir soldiera 
' jtii.d !?!ii1^rs to jcri^ki^ ^ iiii.fi/tiSr-paliE6t ^r oral 
jirill at sea., oomcs doiwn from the time of 

^An oetrich can outnm an Arabian horw- 

I>UE TO StANl&AE»lEATION, Quly twenty to 
thirty dilTer«nt typira of Htrdw hata arc TKfW 
made in Germany. Formerly more th&n 
two hundred were mstde. 



A TOICTO KESTAmtAKT 

makes a specialty of 
juicy fried fsnakes. 



[Habs^IJAl DftuNKAiELCts tH Madiil must 
:iave their heads shaved evsy four weeks^ 
Under pen&lty of Jiiw. 

A RRJTiicTnD SUTTOR I?* Brooklyu was 
ft'nrnrded JGCHJ' by a jury to reimburse him 
for the eKi!>ense of his camp^iiKn. 

Tee Kopiak brown bmr jjtt4iiiis the 
greatest wtight of all bminaj often weighing 
ahntist a ton. 

Nearly ^10,000,000 is desfcroyiid each y^Kir 
through the Cfuiai>s!> tuatom of burning 
amuH pierss of gold leaf on certain anni- 
versaries. 

Edhond HoYiiB, wnoSE name is moat 
frc«ly Itskcd with the words, 'aecordin^ to,' 
died 15Y ytiara aj^o sat the iifie "f ninety -tHfVGn. 
His first 'Short Trcatiac on the Game of 
"Whirt- . , . ' had a title of no fewtsr tban 
125 words. 

Paper cmj be made from practically any- 
tMog that eaa be pounded into pulp^ 

Tfi£iRS Afi£ FEVt'EK red-haircd girls in the 
mcrvies than any other type. Only twentjr 
Wftr* fchund out or 2^100+ 



In FftAWCE CHICOKY, the poor man's drink, 
35 tAXRcl at aijity por cent of its aiULng prieCj 
wbiio champagne paj-a only 1 per cent. 

Gloves WkbE, worn by the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Hebrews. 





Children in the remote sections of North- 
ern Onloiria whfirc thtro are no sehooJs aro 
receiving instruction in railroad co&cbes. 
TbH ta^rg, E*q tiippfsl with cvory facility in- 
dudiug a small library, pay periodical 
visits to the remote sections, remaining 
at ojieh from thr«£ to gLx days. 

ALTKnuciT ni?SLY ]!X)HTT-SEVE>r ysafs old, 
Queen Wilhctmsna of Holland, Europe's 
only mii^in^ woman Kovoreigiij. bids fair 
to enjoy one of the longest reigns in history. 
She b«fjiitie nominai queen at tho age of 
ten. 

LoNiiOS IS ATTEMPTING to popularize 

clotbing mad« from wovtin by.mltOO, Tuilors 
say the eloth m suitable^ for general use and 
can be mside at rnycb lower rat-ea thun 
cotton or woolen labri-ca* 

William the CoKtitiBKfciEi bestowed upon 
the inventor of a partiriiliiTly deliciousj goup 
the '■Lorrkliip of th.0 Manor of Addingtonj' 
with full revenmss and booora. 

Natives ik the Congo use cookinE utensils 
of ivory. 

In ancient times there was a tradition that 
onions thrived bra-t when stolen from a 
nefjrbhor'g £iir[Jftn and traaspianttd* 

A GREAT NPAn OP WATETt still flowft f row thft 
rock wall of the Wady A!n Cuderat, the 
only B-prJnK of iia kind in Sinai, Arabia. 
This is the spot whore Mosea struck water 
from the rock and •whence the twelve spiea 
wie-T'S ^nt into Canaan. 



Thk Navy Bepakt- 

MKNT savtKl $tTn,O0n 
[aat year by using old 
rajss, rather than cot- 
ton wa£tc, In polish- 
in R machinery. 



The ikside of the stomach has been buc- 
o^fwliy photoKFiiphffd for the firat time 
by a G-crman doctor. 

A SEVF^NTf-iSKVEN-TEAK-tuJj msaaionary in 
Formosa has undertaken the task of trans- 
lalinK the Old Teatwxnent into thw Amoy 
duilcjcit- Me expfheta to finish tlie work in 
three years. 




An fujEthant seldom sleeps more than four 
or five hours a day. 

A Stmsdish castle biiii.t Lii 14M eontamad 
a central heating plant in the basement 
vi/ith cuiiduit:^ throui^h the walk. 

The FARTaEiSf known star is about 1,293,- 
G72,S7G bfLion miles from the earth. 

In ancient ttmes man "si Hocks were his 
only possessions and constituted his money. 
Whtsn coins were introducs^d, many had 
cattle stamped upon tiiem; and tiic Latin 
word for cattle, pecus, still survives in our 
word peettniary. 

The cttv dp New YoHit baa brought auit 
to recover damages from the owner of a 
truck whicih rsin into a tree on the Grand 
Concourse in the Bronx, thus rendering the 
trfie 'unfit tjo adorn.' 

Ar,THOUGH w, WAS deprived Of booira and 
pen while incarcerated in an Itolian prison, 
Ceunare Cantu^ the hiHtoHan, pai^iHd the 
time by iiTiting with a toothpick and candle 
smoke on the back yf a nww ^nd on scirapg 
of paper. The reaultiag book, Margheriia 
PvAiirrla, Tinth one wKccption, m regarded 
as thti most popular historical novel m the 
Italian language^ 



Free scholarships 
are to Jm; given to 
mupicjan^ who are will- 
ing to utilise thetr 
talent entertaining the 
sick in I^ew York 
hospitals. 



A r i.NDY IS &IASE in China of sugar and rose 
petals. 

Abiebican felms will be barred from Italy 
il plans of a recent motion picture merger 
carry. Only films of Italian mantdBctUre 
wiU be shown.. 

CsLKfiiKATED jU^tjsts of forty uatioDs who 
have received their training in Paris and 
iwho wig.h til rt!<:t>iiniHS thiiiir intdlGetual debt 
to I'Vance are planning a sale of their workg, 
thsi pTTKEwds to be turned over to ihit 'aHV^ 
thc-Irane* fund. 

Dust cLOLiDf; AiSPHY.tlATfcJh scoroa of per- 
sona in a storm in Paraguay recently, 

CAKEft, BAKED BY London bakers with. 
Bpucial mesasai?™ in the icings are f requeiatly 
used to patch up lovera' quarrels. Tons of 
theist; ciakfej ar*^ isent eath year to South 
Africa, Australia, Singapore, and other 
parta of tha w<!rld. 

France FROHimrs the- flfEport of pot3.toes. 

The CROTiumi in Sibekia fteoeea to a depth 
<?[ 1(H) foot. 
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CRITICISMS 



Ml^. FORD'S Page this week dis- 
cusseB thc> bRnfifits that will derive to 
the church from the five-day week. 



From Stewart Gllman, Mayor of 
Sioux City, Towa, comes a \'igorous 

plaint concerjiim^ tlie article, 'ITie 
Bond Orgy of the SLates/ whieh was 
one of a scries oa taxation recently 
publifthod. 

I notice iis youT issup of Octobe^r Bth, 
;in artirln* on Page 2. containing a stul^mpnt 

that Siou-1. (Hty^ Iowa, has a popiiJati<>n nf 
Ts.OOU ;Ln(] '.tit indcbtedncaa of $i3,U00,()0O. 

This statwmfjnt is t^orret'tf buit why picrlj 
or Sioux City and y^ivn- US unfavorable 
ailvertMnB wh^n then* are-, oihor plsicts which 
5,rE> mufh smalSer whiph haVL' a larger debt 
&ji[l other placea wbirh hts^ ijuit43 a bit 
larger, that have a d^bt that k enormoualy 
naore F^**r eapita? 

SiouK dily's population i"! ;ippr*>xini5itfely 
85,000 jiTid Ha deht is iappr™Tna.tsl.y 
82300.000, it baving bocdi <lecr«^t3«d 1^00,- 
OOC sIii(!P 1S24. 

DCS Moinr!?, which haa a population in 
the n&iehhorkood of 1J10,O00, has an in- 
dttbtMriMS of |LOt70C,000 and that has in- 
crt^a-^d * 102,000 sine* 1S2*. 

Thei Lndebtcd-EiPsg of Puhuque, which has 
a population of about half that of Sioux 
City, h $2,457,000 and increased ^4,000. 

The populat-ton of Waterloo h 40,000 
with an indf^bU'dnewfj of $2JO^i,OC^0- 

These fijfuniK that I am giving you aj-ft 
taken from it Rtsport Municipal Accounts 
Irtwa, issued hy the Auditor of State for 
thp year 1323. 

1 raqrtainly object very miifh to the kind 
of !idy>i^rtbing that api|)<^a«; in this article. 
The prcK^Tit administratifln hsm been reduc- 
ing th<? indiibtfidnf-sa of thja cityj not in- 
crcasini? it and aur indebtedn^ssi is very 
much hif^lo'ft' tliH avfttapo, 

I do not know who this man Crcj^vthor 
is who wrote this artit-Jc, but if he knQWJs 
jinything about hjs aubJttE.:!, he ought to pitrk 
oat ^i^nie other city bfsidH a f:ity which hita 
one of th« lowest per capita dul^ts of any 
dty of its ulaie in the country, ijnd the ieaat 
that your magazine can do is to publish 
some :sort ol a statement 

which will rorJnfect this 

imprcasion. _ 

This B,dministra:tion 
hiia been redudnK tb« in- 
debtodnesa of the rity aniJ 
I ir&ttaiiily feel that such 
a sta£*rtsent as the on?: 
eonbiined in The Di^IaR- 

BOSN lMJJ]':rKNDJiKT of 

October 9 th, is ahivoLuteiy 

unfair smd uncali&d far. 
Stawart (jilman, Mayor. 



Had Mayor Gilman 
consulted Who-g; Who he 
would have dij^covered 
that 'this man Crowther' 
{iSainuel Crowther) is 
the author of numerousj 
authoritative magazine 
articles and books. 




AiiihikUI: ' i Mcrijl'v , 



A. M. 50MMERVILLE STORY, 

noted British Twar correspondent an^j 
wrircr, ■waa formerly editor of the 
dantiim-ntill Doily Mflil and president 
of ilie Anglo-American Press As-' 
(j^iciai^io^'i of Pacift. He iis the author 
of several bt.H.sks, (i*- 3) 
It. 

WILLIAM E BARTON is prob- 
ably the outst^nndinK Lincoln bii'JK- 
rapiher of the day ; his Li fa of L,hi-Cot-fi 
ht^ifi^ regarded as standard. His 
iti-citlts on Lincoln as a poet are the 
rt^ult i'if iX^cha native research, (p. 4] 

CWLAD MATTMEWS rciyintly 
paestd eix months in Piilrsisne, Syriii 
and Egypt i, Etudyiniit; p<i;»nd itiwiiS in 

ziiam^ countries, {p. 6) 

LAOV CYNTHIA A3QUTTH is 
the T-vifc- of Hiit'bert Asquith, son of 
the Bct.i'I <>f Osfdrd and iste-pson of 
Marsot A-wluith. Htur pifents are 
the Earl and CoutiM** of Wttnyas. 
(P- &) 

J. nRECKENRIDGE ELLIS is thu; 
auicKoi' <tf Fmn^ Littlv Fidcitcir of liie 

Ostl*-i%«T, Agvifis i:)f tli-c 3iui LdTtcLyj Tin; 
PictiiT*; 04t (hit Wiill and other fiction. 
His hamc iu ?!•» MisFiouri. {p. la) 



WESTERN STARR i(? an attor- 
ney Wri^ho has mndc a .spcvin) litudy "f 

turrent legislation, (p. I4J 

I 

THOMAS L. MAS30N, forme 1 
manaxin^ uditoi" tif Life, now associ- 
ate editor of tb«> ^ttuY-dtXy Evcnmii 
Port, once ^vi\>i;c! :i |*lay ■^w■h±ch lasted 
three days on Eti'^JJidw/ay. He there 
fo«"iS feels himaclf cmitH-ntly qualified 
t« diseuas dramatic criti-K!, (p- irt 
t 

GEORGE F, PAUL j* a Chicago 
vwriter. (p. ao) 
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7., !^..f.' I.,rli-..l.l ..iij nrw444!T«v^ 1, VMUiizinviy, 

Widely divergent views of ihe 
A. E. F. court-martial ayatetn are held 
by DEARBOttN IxDlci^ENJJKNT readers. 
llere are two typical k^ttRrs, one from a 
brigadier general who is president of 
the Reserve Officera' Association of 
the United States, the other from a 
former private: 

I have reiid with int*?ir*!i;t th« artb:!«!5 
entattcd, "Our Court Martial Sy^jtem," 
by James W. Beckman, which wfire pub- 

liahixl in ThK DiilAHBORN IsrmPBNPBNT of 
September 4, II and VA, iSliS, I must aay 
that T am not in sympathy with Mr. 
Becl-onan's Unjust cfiticEania of the Army 
Court Marl.i:d ayHtem. 

Many uf my i^ld assoeiates of tbc A. 
K. F/, who srti nciw in civil lifo, aifnee with 
rac that theg«^ artidtis are of a vlndicitive 
nature^ misleadinE, and do not five an ^c- 
:;urate picture of the court martial j^tem 
as was eonducted in the A. E. F. and is now 
cioTidueted in our Army. 

Every one realizes the high standard of 
The Dearborn iN-DUfiaNDENT and its iear- 
Eess st;:ind lur truth and justice, and I 
do' not belipivfi ytm wouid pftrsait tbe publi- 
cation of thfl!5e arridea if you realiaed they 
raisrepresentfid the ia-cia and were Gri-oneou?. 
In order that the puhlii: may hav^i aU the 
facts rogardinf this impgrtiint matter, I 
would Ukc to suggest, that you send a rep- 
reafsntative to interview the War Depart- 
ment with a view to correctinK Kay erroneous 
sltitcmcnts or infereacefi which may have 
regulted from the publication of these 
artides. 

Roy Hoffman, 
— iBrigadief Geaeral, Infantry Hcaerve. 



Tht Aitierican Miimhant Marine ,, 1 

FairiQus Frcnchntenl HaveMet — A . M . So»n*H,etT,Tllc StOry 2 
Verses Tbat Lincoln Wrote — WilUmn E. Baytan 5 



Wh^re Aid that ei-private of the Ameri- 
can FjKpFditionary Forces serve who crit' 
ietzed your A. E. if. court martial pieces 
as bunk. Personally I doubt if there was a 
company of hcsys over there some of which 
eotild not point direct at wofk oF tiimilar 
naturt! -in varying dftKr^ra — Lo ihv. un- 
Annr:ri(5an work yOu havH pirtured, I 
aprtw with him that yOur TnaRa7,ine used to 
he KotJd, and add that it is iraprovini^ con- 
tinually, The worat criti- 
cism I have for TEiB DeaB' 

HOKK iNUKfKKOliiKT is tlmt 

ii should be a daily rather 
than a weekly. 

—A Biidki^ A, E. F, 
Ex-Buddy. 



Broken P^romiaes in Pidwtitinv. — Gn^ltld Mattl\ctvs ..,...,,.. 6 

Night-TTiares of the C&in^rft — Lady Cytvthia Asifu^tth 8 

Mr- Pord'a Page .,,....,, S 

r^ditorials ^, • .--- 10 

The Other Side of Fifty Years A^o^J- TV<: c^^enridge EH is 12 

Coin Cotlectms — a Neglected Hobby — PatilM.Lan^ii 13 

A Furtdcf Glance at the McF&ddcn Bill— Wcslcinrt Star*- 14 

Ar« Draniatic CrJIticij Huuift-n? — ThamiAs L.Masscm 16 

Lighting the Com If r-;^ of the Seas— Occ»v^ F, Paul,, ,.■„,■■■. M 



In next week's is^ue 
CarL SandbuTK will dia- 
CLiBS a. letter written 
ninety years ago de- 
scribing Abraham 
Tjioeolti As a country 
poatmstater. The two- 
thirds rule of the Demo- 
eratit Party will be 
analyzed by Aaron 
Hardy JJlm. 



when Time Hangs Heavy 



i 




The tfin'il o/ £(iiim7-df itm <hi tJtc r>a.vT af the crawd is tin noC^imff cfnnfKtmd fa the tfin'M o/ achl<^iei*i^tif <ni rJtc 



